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EDITORIAL. 


THE STORY published in the New York World and the New York Herald about 
February 1, of a massacre of the missionaries near Palabala, on the Congo, and 
transmitted through the Associated Press despatches to the newspapers throughout 
the country, was without foundation. It was not a cablegram, as announced by 
the papers which first printed it, but was manufactured by a man in New York who 
sometimes writes for the papers, and was refused by the New York Suz several days 
before it appeared, because of the manifestly incorrect and incredible character of 
its statements. A letter has been received at the Mission Rooms from Matadi, only 
twelve miles from Palabala, of the same date as the pretended despatch from St. Paul 
de Loanda, December 16, and it makes no mention of any trouble in any of the 
missions. The publication of this story has given great pain to the hundreds of 
friends of the missionaries on the Congo; and we have no hesitation in saying that 
any paper which would publish a story like that without good reasons for believing it 
to be true, is unworthy of the confidence and patronage of those who desire honesty 
and right dealing in the journals they read. 


THE BRUSSELS AGREEMENT, which was last year neglected by the Senate of the 
United States, has now been unanimously ratified. It is an important measure, and 
is expected to have an immense influence on the suppression of the slave trade in 
Africa. The features regarding the slave trade commended the Act of the Brussels 
Conference to people of humanitarian sympathies generally; but the concessions to 
the government of the Congo Free State regarding the imposition of duties are in 
conflict with the Berlin Agreement, which was to stand for twenty years, and may 
reopen the whole question of the political division of the Congo Free State territory, 
which was secured to Belgium by the Conference of Nations at Berlin only in case 
the conditions of the agreement of that conference were fulfilled. The Brussels 
Act has now been ratified by all the powers interested, and will go into effect at 
once. 


NEW EDITION OF THE BURMAN BIBLE. — The edition of the Burman Bible printed 
in Rangoon is so expensive that if sold at cost it is necessary to charge about four 
rupees, or $1.44 for each copy. The Executive Committee of the Missionary Union 
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desired very much to furnish a cheaper Bible to the Christians in Burma. They have 
availed themselves of the modern processes of photo-engraving, and by having each 
page of the larger Bible photographed on a reduced scale, and plates made from these, 
a Burman Bible has been printed in Boston which can be sold for one rupee. A 
copy of the New Testament will be sold for eight annas, or eighteen cents. This 
is a triumph of modern science, and will be a great blessing to the Burman Chris- 
tians. As Dr. Jameson writes from Alton, IIl., where he is now, ‘‘ It is a wonderful 
achievement, and meets a great want.” For attention to the details of the work and 
seeing that all was properly done, credit isdue to Mr. F. D. Phinney, now returned 
to his post as superintendent of the American Baptist Mission Press, Rangoon, and 


to Rev. W. H. S. Hascall, formerly of Burma, but at present assistant pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Fall River, Mass. 


PERSONAL. — Professor L. E. Martin and wife and Rev. O. R. McKay reached 
Ongole, India, Dec. 1, 1891. —— Rev. R. R. Williams, D. D., and wife arrived at 
Nellore, India, early in December. Miss Bertha Menke was married in Stettin, 
Germany, in December, and has retired from the missionary service. The 
date of Miss C. M. Batterson’s death at Henzada, Burma, was December 10. —— 
Rev. A. A. Hallam and wife arrived safely at Gauhati, Assam, December 13. Mrs. 
C. M. Hill, of Bexley, Liberia, formerly supported by the Woman’s Baptist Foreign 
Society of the West, died July 26, 1891. Rev. W. H. Brodt reached Swatow, 
China, December 12; also Miss A. M. Ross, M. D. Rev. W. H. Cossum and 
wife arrived at Ningpo, China, December 15. Mr. W. M. Biggs and Mrs. 
Thomas Moody have safely arrived on the Congo. 


THE KAREN MISSION in Northern Siam has been carried on by means of native 
missionaries from Burma, and is now included in the statistics of the Maulmein field, 
although far away. In April, 1890, Rev. Myatsa, with his wife and a Karen woman 
and a young man from Siam, set out on the journey from Maulmein to Lakon, the 
district of the northern Siam missions. Since then nothing has been heard from 
them, although two parties have been sent in search of them, under the direction of 
Rev. J. L. Bulkley of Maulmein. Their route was followed a distance beyond the 


Siam border, and then all traces were lost. It is feared that they may have been 
murdered. 


THE CONFERENCE of Baptist Missionaries in Burma met at Henzada November 5 
and 6, and was an excellent meeting, with a paper by Mrs. A. M. Bailey, on ‘*‘ How 
shall we win and hold our young people for Christ?” and an address by Rev. J. N. 
Cushing, D. D., on the relations with the British and Foreign Bible Society, and a 
sermon by Rev. F. P. Sutherland. The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Burma 
Baptist Missionary Convention followed, and continued from November 7 tog. The 
sessions of the convention were taken up with reports and the usual convention 
business. There were three annual sermons: in Burman, by Saya Taik; in Karen, 
by Thra Te Naw, and in English, by Rev. H. H. Tilbe. Next year there will be 
annual sermons in the three languages mentioned and also in Telugu. This is a 
striking illustration of the polyglot character of the people of Burma. 

The officers elected for the year are as follows: President, Rev. W. F. Thomas; 
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vice-presidents, Rev. J. N. Cushing, D. D., Thra Ham Bo, Thra Shwe Nu, Saya 
Reuben ; corresponding secretary, Rev. T. Thanbyah; recording secretaries, Rev. J. 
E. Commings, Thra Isaiah Tahree, Sayah Tok; treasurer, Rev. A. E. Seagrave; 
Committee of Management, Rev. C. A. Nichols, Rev. F. T. Whitman, A. T. Rose, 
D. D., J. Packer, D. D., Rev. H. H. Tilbe, Thra Ye Paw, Thra Pa Gaw, Saya Ko 
Pyu, Rev. B. David, Thra Tu Wa, Saya Shwe Moung Ba. 


BISHOP SAMUEL A. CROWTHER, who was a native of Africa, sold as a slave when 
a boy, educated in the mission schools, and consecrated as Bishop of Africa in 1864, 
died December 31, in London. He was a man of eminently devoted Christian char- 
acter, and was highly respected in England and throughout the Christian world. 
He had been instrumental in gathering a large native church, especially in the Niger 
Mission. During later years a lax administration, and want of care in the selection of 
pastors of the native church, had allowed corrupt practices to creep into the churches ; 
and the Church Missionary Society has recently been compelled to take vigorous 
steps to purify the churches and the ranks of the clergy. No suspicions of wrong 
have ever attached to Bishop Crowther, and he held the confidence of all as 
perhaps the most eminent of African Christians since the days of Augustine. 


MRS. CAROLINE LINTEMUTH WIBERG, wife of the late Rev. Andreas Wiberg, 
died in Stockholm, Sweden, Jan. 13, 1892. Mrs. Wiberg was born in Philadel- 
phia Dec. 30, 1811; baptized in the 5th Baptist Church of Philadelphia Nov. 20, 
1831; united in marriage to the Rev. A. Wiberg Aug. 23, 1855; a devoted help- 
mate to her husband ; an active and sympathizing sharer in his labors, joys and suf- 
ferings in the service of Christ; a true Mother in Israel, and an example of firm 
faith, indomitable courage and loving obedience to the Heavenly Master. 


REV. J. E. BROHOLM of Kinjila station, in the Congo Mission, died Nov. 25, 
1891, of haematuric fever. Rev. P. Frederickson reached Kinjila from Denmark on 
November 20, and found Mr. Broholm fairly well, but he was taken with fever the 
next day, and although all the usual remedies and care were given, he passed away. 
Mr. Broholm was a native of Denmark and a brother of Rev. Aug. Broholm, one of 
the most esteemed pastors among the Baptists of that country. He was graduated 
from Morgan Park Theological Seminary in 1888, appointed a missionary of the 
Union July 23, and ordained in Copenhagen, Denmark, September 23, sailing from 
Liverpool for the Congo on October 3 of the same year. Mr. Broholm had proved 
himself one of the most aggressive and devoted of missionaries. He opened the 
new station of Kinjila in 1890, in an exceedingly promising field, and had already 
made much progress in winning the favor of the people, and had gained a few 
converts. In his death the mission on the Congo loses one of the most consecrated 
and self-denying laborers, and one seemingly greatly needed in that geeat work, but 
the Lord knows. 

POPULATION OF BURMA. — We have received the following statements regarding 
Burma from the recent census of India: The population of Burma is 8,921,700; 
Christians, 2.40 per cent; population of Rangoon, 180,324; races from India in 
Burma, ’356,087. (Half the population of Rangoon now is from India, servants and 
coolies.) Burmans, lower Burma, 3,391,519; Burmans, upper Burma, 2,737,577; 
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total Burmans, 6,129,096; total Karens, 633,657. The percentage of religions is, 
Buddhist, 86 per cent ; Nat worshippers, 3 per cent; Hindus, 3 per cent; Moham- 
medans, 4 per cent; Christians, 2.4 per cent; others, 1 per cent; Shans, lower 
Burma, 94,302; Shans, upper Burma, 112,492 ; Christians, lower Burma, 111,982. 


THE CENTRAL MOTIVE FOR MISSIONS. 


THERE are some central factors in Christian missions which need to receive greater 
emphasis in missionary sermons and addresses, in order to kindle a more stable 
G missionary ardor and to draw forth the means requisite for a more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the missionary enterprise. Those factors are the origin, the motive, and the 
aim of Christian missions, as learned from the Word of God. We shall fail to evoke 
the missionary fervor and activity called-for in the stirring times on which we have 
entered, by the arguments and appeals that ignore those transcendent factors in 
missions, or that give them only a passing glance. The romantic features and the 
humanitarian aspects of missionary service, the financial stress of a missionary organi- 
zation, the perils that threaten the vital interests of some mission-field, the pathetic 
entreaties of missionaries overworked and discouraged, are simply incidents in the 
work of missions. The cause of missions must urge its claims on the basis of some- 
thing more profound, more powerful, more sacred, than the sentiment of philanthropy, 
or of patriotism, or of denominational pride. Love and loyalty to Christ, with strict 
regard for His last great command, must prompt and enforce missionary service, if 
that service is to become such as the needs of the hour imperatively demand. The 
large and ever enlarging work under the supervision of our own Missionary Union 
calls for expenditures abroad that cannot be supplied by irregular and spasmodic 
collections. The enterprise of missions has outgrown the meagre offerings of mite 
boxes, unless the mites reach the princely proportion of that which the widow cast 
into the treasury of the Lord, and whose gift won the commendation of her Saviour. 
She cast in more than the rich donors on that day, for she cast in her all, even all her 
living. At the close of this first century of modern missions and in entering upona 
ti new era, we shall need a spirit of consecration to the work of winning the world for 
Christ which shall count nothing so dear that it may not be offered on the altar ofa 
self-sacrificing devotion to the service of Our Lord. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


; A BICYCLE TRIP IN JAPAN—Part II. 
i REV. E. H. JONES, SENDAI. 


A Choice Bit of Old Fapan. foreign. From the time you enter the gate, you 
Certainly in self-restraining politeness and in will notice the peculiar flavor of Old Japan. 
self-forgetting hospitality Old Japanis nottobe The house, a straw thatch with unpainted 
compared for amoment tothe modern pinchbeck wood-work and paper slide windows and 
4 article, that can neither be called native nor doors, is dainty enough in its size, its 
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neutral brown and white, and its general 
pleasing effect, to suggest the character of 
the people whose country, scenery, manners, 
customs and disposition entitle them to the 
name of the most childish and most artistic of 
the nations. The house sits with its end to 
the street. The entrance is from the little 
court atthe side. A six-foot high board fence is 
forbidding enough from the outside, but effect- 
ually enclosed the family and its privileged 
guests in the cosiest of fellowship, within easy 
ear-shot of the brawl of the street. The court, 
entered through an old-time, big-roofed gate, 
is thickly strewn with stepping-stones, the 
ground spaces between carefully weeded of all 
but the moss, which flourishes in this damp 
climate. A few stunted pines and cedars, with 
a miniature mountain, fill the corners and the 
larger spaces, which, with a stone lantern 
under a cypress, constitute the typical resting- 
space of a country that knows nothing about 
flower gardens, but all about landscapes in 
miniature. The lantern, in certain festivals, is 
supplied with a light, which shines through the 
paper-closed apertures during the watches of 
the night. 

You enter the open gate, which gives to the 
passer-by but an impressive glimpse of internal 
quiet and seclusion. Approaching the paper 
slides that constitute the door, you notice that 
though the slides are pushed open, a finely 
spaced reed curtain prevents you from seeing 
the interior, while the slides at the end-opening 
of the house are screened from the court by an 
evergreen hedge. You are thus subjected to 
complete inspection from within, through the 
reed curtain, while you can see nothing of the 
interior. A few seconds of hurried preparation 
within show that you have been observed ; and 
before you have time to say the usual call 
O Tanomi Méshimasu (1 have an august 
request), or Konnichi wa —! (To-day —! i.e., 
I have the pleasure to-day, etc.), the curtain is 
lifted, and your hostess, on her hands and 
knees, begs you to condescend to enter. They 
usually say, O Agari nasai! (literally, Please 
ascend!) You take off yourshoes. No muddy 
or dusty shoes ever enter a tidy Japanese house. 
They are too dirty, and also in the way 
when you come to squat on your heels, which 
is one of the first lessons you learn in your 
intercourse with the people. You enter, but 
are urged to a higher and more honorable 
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sitting-place; for you have, in keeping with 
the ceremonious customs of the country, 
showed your self-abnegating spirit by squatting 
near the door. To take an honorable place 
without urging would class you as rude; so, 
with some protestations, you have to allow your- 
self to be finally seated on a polar bear-skin 
near the farthest end of the inner room, by the 
side of the Zoko-no-ma (bed space), a three by 
six feet alcove, with ornamental floor raised 
about three or four inches above the room 
floor. This space may have formerly been 
used for a narrow bed; but now it is more of a 
shrine, usually with a hanging motto or picture, 
and a bronze vase, on a little stand; some- 
times an immense burner, which on occasions 
fills the room with the doubtfully pleasant fumes 
of their incense, which at some season of the 
year is burnt in every Japanese house. 

This vase or incense burner, and hanging 
motto or picture, frequently constitute the 
entire movable furniture of aroom. Simplicity 
and neatness are the characteristics of Japanese 
cultivated taste. A man may be very rich in 
heirlooms, bronzes, pottery, virtu of various 
kinds, also may have ‘‘ many changes of rai- 
ment” handed down from his ancestors, or he 
may have the swords or other implements with 
which his ancestors fought; but to display 
them without occasion would be vulgar. They 
are all put away in a strong, fire-proof house in 
the back yard, called in the East a godown, 
but called in Japanese, Aura (dark), from 
having no windows for light. 

You now, kneeling on your rug, with your 
hostess some six feet distant, kneeling on the 
clean ¢atami (straw-covered mats, always three 
by six feet, and neatly bordered with black 
cloth an inch in width), reply with the best 
grace you can muster to the profound bows of 
your hostess. On hands and knees, her head 


, goes down to the mats again and again. In 


this case, I have come to know that the inqui- 
ries after my own health, the fatigue of my 
journey, the health of the family left in Sendai, 
of the condition of the church, and of my 
friends, with the profuse thanks for any little 
present I may have given them on my last visit, 
or any little kindness shown any member of 
the family, are, in this case, not merely polite, 
but really heartfelt. 

I am told of the wonderful growth of the 
foreign apple trees which I brought as little 
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whips to them on a previous visit; and many 
little circumstances of my former visit, that I 
had forgotten, are mentioned, to show me how 
pleased they were to have me come to see 
them. Now, this is not unusual; it is the 
regular thing, and I need not flatter myself that 
Iam the only recipient of such attentions; for 
it is the constant aim of Japanese politeness to 


make the guest feel how great an honor his. 


visit has conferred, and how gratefully it will 
always be remembered. 

Those who speak of the Japanese as a barba- 
rous people would, were they Anglo-Saxon, if 
they had a chance to visit a Japanese house, 
feel how inadequately we are prepared by our 
home training, for the requirements of social 
life in Japan. And when I say this, I do not 
mean the externals, — whether we shall salute 
with the Eastern obeisance, putting the face 
near the floor; or whether, standing up stiffly, 
we simply extend the hand, or with a slight 
bow welcome our guest. This makes little 


difference ; but as to the kind attention to the 
trifling comforts, considerations of tastes and 
predilections, self-forgetfulness, and watching 
to put the guest at his ease, and give him 
pleasure, from the time he comes into the 
house until he mounts the stage, or is whirled 
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off in the railway carriage, or is trundled off 
in the jinrikisha, we will have to yield the palm 
to the Japanese, and freely acknowledge that 
in some things his civilization is better than 
ours. The charge made lately in some of the 
papers here, that a foreigner is distinguished 
for his rudeness, is not entirely without 
foundation. 

Now the head of the house, the grandmother, 
and the son come in, each saluting in the same 
way. The mother has gone out, and prepared 
some drink and some dainty refreshments, 
which are soon brought in, and I am begged to 
deign to taste of them, as a special favor to 
them. And so I always find them; and I go 
away thinking that these people have many 
things which they would not have to unlearn in 
becoming Christians. Both the remaining son 
and the mother are already numbered with the 
saints. The grandmother, poor old, kind- 
hearted body, says she is so old and so 
ignorant, that she cannot become a Christian ; 
and I have not yet been able to convince her 
that neither youth nor learning is needed to 
enable one to cast away their superstitions, 
give up idol worship, and trust in Jesus for 
salvation. 

(Continued in the next number.) 


THE LOCAL CHURCH. 
HOW FAR ITS OWN MISSIONARY AGENCY. 
REV. C. R. HENDERSON, D. D., DETROIT, MICH. 


[Read at the Missionary Conference at Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 17, 18 and 19, 1891.] 


Rev. i. 20.—‘* The seven lampstands are 
seven churches.” Cf. 1 Tim. iii.,15. ‘* The 
church of the living God, the z//ar and ground 
of the truth.” Eph. i., 22. ‘‘ Gave him to be 
head over all things to the church, which is his 
body ; the fulness of him that filleth all in all.” 

Here are three images of sacred Scripture 
which set forth the related facts of organic 
unity of diverse members. There are seven 
branches of the one candelabrum of the Temple. 
Itis described in Exodus xxv. and the form 
seen in the second Temple is carved on the 
Arch of Titus in Rome. There are many col- 
umns supporting the one House of God, and all 
parts are built upon one foundation. There is 


one body with many connected members, and 
Christ is the Head. 


It is a familiar fact that the word ‘‘ Ekklesia ” 
(church) has for its definition in the New Tes- 
tament uses two separate but kindred meanings : 
it is applied to the general body of Christians in 
the world and even in heaven, and it is also 
applied to the local body of Christians who 
meet to worship in one place. Both these 
ideas are in the New Testament, and both 
ought to have their true and lawful place in our 
system of thought and our course of action. 
The neglect of either element produces a 
deformed and even monstrous church body, full 
of disease, by which it is enfeebled. 

I. Let us try to give due place and honor 
to the idea of the church universal, the com- 
mon body of believers. It is exceedingly 
dangerous to forget the truth implied in the 
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figure of seven lamps on one stem. As the arm 

is not the body, though an important member 
of it, so the local church is not the whole 
church. 

1. The intensive activity of Christians 
depends on the recognition of denominational 
and inter-denominational unity. We must 
“‘strengthen the stakes” of our home tent if 
we would shelter our children; we must 
Christianize the family life, the munici- 
pality, the state legislation, the national con- 
duct. This is too large a work for the local 
church, for small and isolated societies work- 
ing each alone. 

If we are to correct and improve legislation 
in respect to divorce, in respect to the plague 
of Mormon polygamy, the horrors of social 
evils, the baleful power of the rum traffic, the 
debasing influence on church and community 
of corrupt city governments and politicians, 
the iniquities of bribery and mercantile dis- 
bonesties, we must fully and generously recog- 
nize the fact that we are brethren of a great 
body, which extends over the continent. 

In the Evangelical Alliance, in temperance 
societies, in reform societies of various kinds, 
in National, Sunday-school and Bible societies, 
we give visible expression to the fellowship of 
the church universal; and only when this 
thought is consciously accepted and more fully 
worked out in conduct, will Christians realize 
their full power on the moral and spiritual life 
of the nation. Christ prayed for His disciples 
that they might be one, that the world might 
believe. 

Let the world hear the joyous and confident 
processional, — 

‘Like a mighty army, moves the Church of God ; 
Brothers, we are treading where the saints have trod ; 


We are not divided, all one body we ; 
One in hope and doctrine, one in charity.” 


2. In aggressive eatension of the church the 
thought of general fellowship is of supreme 
importance. In attempting to map out the 
world for conquest in Christ's name, much de- 
pends on comity between branches of the 
One Church of Christ. It is sad to consider 
the waste of forces in the past, and it is 
encouraging to watch the progress of a better 
understanding between missionary boards in 
the present hour. While entire races are neg- 
lected, there ought to be a clear arrangement, 
to avoid massing relatively too many workers 
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on one field, with the certain result of con- 
fusion and friction; and such an understand- 
ing is certainly growing up. But it is also 
necessary to keep clearly before our minds the 
fact that the denominational organs can do 
what the Jocal church would fail to accomplish. 
The Missionary Union represents for us, 
Baptists of the Northern states, this aspect of 
enterprise in aggressive labors. 

a. Better than theflocal church it can swr- 
vey the field, the world. It can estimate the 
relative importance of the most pressing and 
promising claims. As from Washington dur- 
ing the Civil War one could best comprehend 
the vast movements of our armies, so from 
Boston ‘‘ Temple” we can best study the nations 
of mankind in reference to what is possible 
and prudent. 

b. Economy of administration is most thor- 
oughly secured through common denomina- 
tional action. In raising funds, in holding 
trusts, in managing large bequests, in forward- 
ing salaries to missionaries, in making thrifty 
arrangements with bankers and _ steamship 
companies and with foreign governments, a 
society representing the entire denomination 
can be most successful. In this respect cen- 
tralization is economical, just as in manu- 
facture and transportation cost is reduced by 
combinations. 

c. A board representing the entire constitu- 
ency of the denomination can form wiser judg- 
ments as to the relative fitness of candidates for 
the honors of missionary appointments. The 
results of experience are garnered in the 
records of the office and in the minds of the 
executive officers. 

d. And again the undertaking of a continuous 
and permanent work on a large scale for 
a whole nation or vast region is not possible 
for any local church or small group of individ- 
uals. The history of the Congo Mission 
shows this truth. 

Any ‘theory of local action and management 
which affects to ignore the necessity of general 
consent and agreement, and of a common 
agency, is sure to issue in failure. Many 
enterprises, costing much in money and toil, 
have been shipwrecked on this rock of local 
self-sufficiency. The attempt to exalt the 


privileges and powers of the isolated church 
at the expense of fellowship and co-operation 
produces demoralization. 
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II. And yet without forgetting the rights 
and powers and advantages of the church 
universal, we may give due honor to the idea 
of the local church. Each of the seven lamps 
had its work to do. They were not all 
absorbed into one larger lamp when the Son 
of God walked near them to trim their wicks, 
and feed them with oil, and protect them from 
blasts. There are lights in humble dwellings 
as well as a sun in the sky. In electric illumi- 
nation of a city, the power that generates the 
current is central, but the carbon points are 
set agleam in one thousand distinct places. 
Every pillar in God’s house has a reason for 
being; it supports a part of the whole. The 
local church has Rights, Powers and Duties. 

1. Rights.—It is part of our glory as Bap- 
tists that we insist on bringing the Christian 
world back to the New Testament law of the 
right of the local church to be self-governing. 
In the charter of Christ there is provision 
made for democracy, under divine rules, but 
not for hierarchy nor for papacy. It is believed 
among us that Christ provided for the history 
which He foresaw. If He had thought some 
other method of government better or even 
permissible, He would have made room for it. 
As a matter of fact, He gave the keys to the 
people. Only under the influence of political 
despotisms was this right gradually stolen 


. from the people and vested in the clergy.* 


Our membership has struggled manfully to 
bring back this long-lost right, and we have 
had in this effort success and influence. It is 
true that popes, prelates, priests and presby- 
teries claim to reign, but they no longer rude. 
Their pretense to govern is coming to be an 
empty form. The power of democracy, issu- 
ing from the New Testament, and supported by 
all the tendencies of modern, social and _ politi- 
cal life, asserts itself, and leaves to bishops and 
other representatives of past forms nothing more 
than personal influence and the privilege of 
recording and carrying out the popular will. 

Once in a while a church dignitary attempts 
to exercise the powers of his office against the 
popular will, and then he comes to grief. 

Our theory of church self-government is vindi- 
cated by New Testament precept and practice, 
by the calamities that followed violations of 
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their principles, by the march of events in the 
providential rule of the world, and by the in- 
stinct and tendency of all branches of the 
church. 

2. Out of this charter of rights have come 
elements of Power. 

a. The right of popular government through 
local assemblies —the only form in which 
direct voice is possible — is a guaranty of 
LIBERTY, the atmosphere and realm of moral 
and spiritual life. The life of free devotion, 
of voluntary self-surrender to Christ, is pos- 
sible only where men are free from outward 
oppression and centralized rule. 

b. Variety of experiment, on which progress 
depends, is fostered by such liberty and self- 
government. Uniformity is death to progress. 
In worship, in action, in plans, the attempt to 
reduce all societies to one regulation has 
always been followed by stagnation, hypocrisy, 
formalism. 

c. Where the right of local self-government 
is recognized, there is room for the exercise and © 
cultivation of individualism. Where the 
government is central, it comes to be merely 
the will of a limited, narrow class. The ten- 
dency is, as in Romanism, to make it the will 
of a single person, and he often the worst and 
meanest of all. But in popular forms of church 
government each individual is most sure to 
develop all that is good in him. If he is also 
somewhat more free to manifest his less worthy * 
characteristics, the peril of this is diminished 
by discussion and criticism. ° 

d. A great society is permanent in its local 
forms of government amidst all changes of the 
central government. 

Goldwin Smith, ‘* Study of History,” p. 40. — 
‘‘The same habits of local self-government 
which are so much at the root of our political 
character now, held together English society 
in county, the hundred, the parish, the borough, 
when central government was dissolved by civil 
wars of Henry I11., Wars of Roses and the 
Great Rebellion.” 

The government in which the people have a 
direct share is protected by their customs and 
habits, and held dear to them by daily visible 
associations. 

The most highly centralized governments, in 


* Dean Stanley, Jewish Church, 3134. —“‘ That idea of the ‘ Church’ in which the voice of the people or laity had supreme 
control over the teachers and rulers of the society —an idea preserved in the first century in tts integrity, retained in 
some occasional instances down to the eleventh century, then almost entirely superseded by the medizval schemes of 
ecclesiastical polity, until it appeared, although in modified and disjointed forms, in sixteenth and following centuries.” 
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church and state, are thought by many to be 
Strongest. But history shows that they are 
weakest ; e.g., to-day in Italy the Pope and all 
his cardinals are hated and despised ; the peo- 
ple are a nation of rebels against him, and have 
shown it by their popular votes. But the peo- 
ple of Italy, from king to peasant, go to the 
churches, and the local shrines are sacredly 
guarded by sentiments deep as the roots of 
their being. 

3- Rights and Powers imply corresponding 
Duties. They are sacred trusts. Our charter 
of liberty is the law of our King. Both grants 
of privilege and rules of conduct issue from the 
same authority. The continuance of rights and 
powers is conditioned on our doing the duties 
of the realm. 

a. It is the duty of the local church to honor 
the church universal. For the local church 
owes its origin, its continuance, its influence 
in the world to the general body of believers. 
‘**Music would not belong to a piano at the 
bottom of the sea.”— Martineau. A church 
is a desert, or as an island, unsupported by the 
general helps of newspapers, colleges, literature 
and aggregate social power, would not be what 
it is, planted ina fertile continent of kindred 
churches. 

In such circumstances a misuse of freedom 
by wilful zsolation and false independence is 
satanic. 

Many of our churches are quite jealous of 
their rights of self-government, but prefer 
death, to fellowship and courtesy. , That is the 
reason so many of them die. They refuse to 
co-operate. We are free to act together, and 
we should do so. There is no external force to 
compel it, but there is a duty which calls for it. 
We have no pope to command us to aid each 
other and toil in unity; but we have a Christ, 
true head of the Church, who sees all that we 
are doing, and commands us from His throne in 
heaven. 

b. It is in the local church that we must 
look for actual and personal devotion. The 
church universal never meets to worship and 
pray, as it cannot actually meet to vote. But 
the local church can so cultivate the spirit of 
prayer that its worship and consecration are 
as the act of one person. 

And worship fails unless it is devotion of 
self to God’s will. That isits climax. ‘* Pray- 
ing is the end of preaching,” and consecration 
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is the end of prayer. It is not merely an effort 

to gain blessings from One who gave us boun- 

tiful gifts before we asked him; it isa giving 

of self to Him. The close of Matthew’s gospel : 
is the goal of prayer, and the Great Commis- 

sion is the direction of consecrated thought. 

c. And out of such praying will arise work- 
ers. It is the local church that must supply 
the men and women, stir them to consecration, 
equip them for their work, call the attention of 
the board to them, and then send them forth, 
with promises of support, as their representa- 
tives. 

When spiritual life is most intense, when the 
sermons and mission concerts diffuse knowl- 
edge of the kingdom, when thoughts of service 
have come to be thoughts of joy — then labor- 
ers issue for harvest-fields. 

d. Only the local church can effectually fix 
the measure of responsibility of individual 
members in respect to money for supporting the 
missionaries. Assessments made in Boston 
or by the district secretaries reach churches 
in a general way; but the members of the 
church addressed are the only persons who can 
lay this requirement effectually at the door of 
their own fellow-members. 

e. It has been thought by many friends of 
missions, by those who fully admit the neces- 
sity of honoring and using the appointed agen- 
cies of the Missionary Union, that it may be 
wise to counsel particular churches or small 
groups of churches to assume direct responsi- 
bility for the support of missionaries desig- 
nated by the board. Of course this should 
never be done except under the advice and 
control of the Missionary Union. 

The chief advantages promised by such a 
method are : — 

A. The cause of missions thus becomes 
embodied ina person. It assumes a concrete 
shape, and can be pictured to the imagination 
as well as suggested to the reason. All enthu- 
siasm in armies, parties, and literature gathers 
about typical and representative names of per- 
sons. Shakespeare, Homer and Dante stand 
for poetry ; Raphael for painting ; Beethoven for 
music. By means of constant correspondence 


and use of photography the missionary would 
come to be regarded almost like one of the pas- 
tors of the church itself. And would He not feel 
that prayers offered for him were more warm and 
sincere than if his name were lost in the printed 
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list of hundreds in our missionary handbooks 
and magazines? 

B. By giving a limited field to a church its 
studies become concentrated and its knowledge 
more exact and thorough. Superficial knowl- 
edge is not interesting. The attempt to mas- 
ter the vast and complex problems of the 
mission world ends in disappointment, defeat 
and disgust. But it is possible, in the course 
of years, to make a congregation familiar with 
one station and its personal staff, its environ- 
ment, its difficulties and hopes, so that the 
outlines stand out with clearness and impres- 
siveness before the thought of the people. 

C. The success or failure of that particular 
mission thus becomes related most directly to 
the action of the local church. We are always 
moved to sacrifice and effort most strongly by 
consideration of efforts and issues which zme- 
diately depend.on our zmmediate acts or neglect. 
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Where it is possible to think that our omission 
of duty will be made up by the efforts of others, 
and where the connection seems broken by 
intervening factors, it is more easy to shift 
responsibility. 

In advising this course we are not counselling 
a novelty. In fact, we are returning to the 
actual practice of the Missionary Union in its 
first heroic years. For many years the mission- 
aries were few, and were known by face and 
personal characteristics, with great distinctness, 
to most of the leading churches and ministers. 
Gradually and imperceptibly, by the extension 
of our missions abroad and of our churches at 
home, this personal relation has been broken 
up. Perhaps the fact that, relatively, we do not 
give as much as our fathers, may begreatly due 
to this change. Would it not be well to try 
the virtue of the original custom, so far as it 
can be repeated? 


FROM STANLEY POOL TO BOLENGI—Part I. 


MRS. J. B. 


JUNE 22, Monday 1.30, we bade farewell to 
our friends, Dr. Sims and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gleichman of Kintamo, and started in the 
“Henry Reed” for our river journey of 510 
miles. Our small but commodious boat carried 
230 carrier loads and forty-eight persons. Mr. 
Camp, in charge, Mr. and Mrs. Hartsock, en 
route for Irebu, Mr. Murphy and I, the crew, 
and our personal boys complete the number. 

Very prettily and gracefully does our far- 
famed steamer, the ‘‘ Henry Reed,” plow the 
water, notwithstanding her heavy load. 

The ‘‘ Pool” is an immense sheet of water 
about sixteen miles wide and twenty-two long. 
Numerous small islands dot its surface, appro- 
priated by crocodiles, hippopotamuses and 
snakes. Hiding rocks and treacherous sand 
banks cause the pilot to keep a sharp lookout. 

On past ‘* Kelina Point,” a rock jutting 
out into the water, where two currents meet, 
making it perhaps the most dangerous point on 
the river, bearing the name of ‘“ Lieutenant 
Kelina,” the explorer who was wrecked while 
rounding the point in a canoe. In about an 
hour we reach Arthington, the English Baptist 
station named after Mr. Arthington of Leeds, 
who gave the steamer ‘‘ Peace” to the above 
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society, and who has generously given a second 
and larger, now in course of construction. Mr. 
Gordon, from Jamaica, from whom we received 
great kindness, is stationed here, and is at pres- 
ent alone. 

About two miles from the station stand the 
headquarters of the Belgian trading company, 
formerly trading under the name of General 
Sandford, which, by its enterprising ingenuity, 
has far outstripped the Dutch trading-house, 
which has also a station here. 

At 7.55 we anchored by asand bank. The 
full moon lit the silver sand, and shone upon 
the dark brown waters. Every now and then 
the huge head of a hippopotamus would be 
thrust above, and with a terrible snort disap- 
pear again. One of the boys remarked, 
‘* Nyama a okisu outefila.” (There is our meat 
talking.) 

Thursday 23, 6.15, we started, reaching 
Kimpoko, near the head of the Pool and the 
headquarters of Bishop Taylor's mission, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Elkin, Dr. Harrison, Messrs. 
Walker and Burr are stationed, at 8.14. The 
latter, with two boys, joined us, increasing our 
number to fifty-one. Mrs. Elkin has been five 
years in the country, having had but one week’s 
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holiday the whole time. They live in an old 
tumble-down house, practically unfit for a dwell- 
ing. Mrs. Elkin has charge of the school, but 
finds the counter-influence of the state station 
here a great hindrance. 

We visited a town and wkissi house dressed 
in mourning. We enteredinalittle. Becoming 
accustomed to the darkness, we observed 
grasses and leaves hung in festoons from the 
grass roof, while the walls were similarly deco- 
rated. Inthe place where the deceased woman 
had lain was spread some cloth, a bell and other 
things, some of which were carried off, fear- 
ful lest we should touch and so mar the charm. 
At the back and quite in the dark, stood a small 
figure, having eyes, nose, mouth and chin, but 
what of extremities I cannot tell. This, they 
thought, would drive away the evil spirits. 
Pray that the light may speedily penetrate the 
darkness of heathenism. Our little efforts seem 
all too little, but we remember that power 
belongeth unto God, and that He will not only 
lift the veil from darkened minds, but bring to 
naught the councils of ungodly men. 

It was from Kimpoko that Captain Van- 
kerkovan, inspector general of the Congo, 
started with his expedition of 500 imported 
soldiers. They travelled up parallel with the 
river until they reached Mushi, a town about 
forty miles up the Kasai, plundering and burn- 
ing towns. Bringing into subjection the riverine 
tribes and increasing their forces, they crossed 
here, and journeyed from thence to Bwemba, 
where they punished the people for the murder 
of the white man. While the troops marched 
overland, three steamers ran along the river. 
The land and river parties met at Bolobo. Here 
they burned the whole district, —a severe 
lesson, but well merited. The land forces con- 
tinued their march inland to Iyuma, where they 
will await the return of the steamer, and then 
join their comrades in their exploring and pio- 
neering march. They intend finally to reach 
the northeastern boundary of the state by the 
Itumbiri. 

At 5.20 we anchored at Crystal Brook, a 
delightful little creek well worthy its name ; the 
fresh, clear water reflecting as in a mirror the 
intensely green leafage of the bank. 

Even before anchor is cast, most of the men 
are over the side, armed with tools, and soon 
the sound of saw and axe and merry laughter 
tells the story of work done in good earnest. 
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Meanwhile some have kindled huge fires, and a 
few who have invested in mosquito nets, have 
them stuck on poles; others lie shelterless. It 
is a weird sight to see a camp at night; dark 
figures, with but a strip of cloth around their 
loins, lying in all attitudes, an arm doing ser- 
vice for pillow, while every now and then one 
or another rises to renew the fires. The next 
morning at 5.20, June 24, we started. The 
water was very rough, great waves washing the 
deck. One would almost think we were near- 
ing the broad Atlantic instead of steaming up 
ariver. The scenery on either bank is very 
pretty — rocks, hills and abundant vegetation. 

At early dawn a thick mist overshadows the 
hilltops, while the pale blue curling smoke at 
their base bespeaks the dwellings of men. 
Huge fires light the shores at night; making 
salt, probably. This is done by burning grass; 
or may be a camp, wishing to keep off wild 
beasts. Tracks of elephants may be seen, but 
seldom the gentlemen themselves; also the 
hippopotamus landing-place, a sort of muddy 
slide, where the huge prints of his feet ‘show 
unmistakable signs of his nocturnal visits to 
quietly contemplate the starry firmament. 

We anchored at 4.45, opposite Leya. Here 
we might soon lose ourselves in the gloom of 
the trackless thicket; or did we endeavor to 
follow the track made by the men when fetch- 
ing wood, we must doit at risk of scratches and 
tears, wet feet and plenty of. clay, and perhaps 
emerge stung and covered with briars and 
insects. Here are huge trees with massive 
trunks, and far-spreading roots, exposed by the 
continual tossing of the waves washing the 
earth away. Pretty white flowers grew upon 
some, but they were scentless. 

We left next morning, Thursday, at 6.25, 
river smooth and glassy. A few deer were . 
sighted on the shore. The scenery continues 
very pretty, hill thickly covered until near the 
summit, which is generally bare. At II A.M., 
we sighted the *‘ Pioneer,” and anchored close 
to Flamingo Island, one of the best-wooded 
islands on the river. Mr. Howell, in charge, 
brought us good news from up-river. Our 
stock of wood being renewed, we bade farewell 
to our friends, and watched the little boat skim 
the waves in an opposite direction. Very soon 
great waves engulfed our boat and the canoe 
alongside, and washed over the deck of our 
steamer. We were tossed up and down on the 
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angry waves, rising some four feet high. We 
might be dashed on some rocks, but to go in was 
impossible. We passed a grove of palm trees 
close to the water’s edge, and anchored at 6 P.M. 
upon a beautiful beach, with perhaps 100 yards 
clear to walk upon. 

Next morning started at 5.50; water smooth. 
The sun shone brightly the whole day, the hills 
are becoming lower and less steep. At 3 P.M. 
we stopped at Msuata, a state port. Here 
cloth and rods were exchanged for fowls, pota- 
toes, corn, and palm nuts. This town is 
somewhat singularly constructed, being built in 
compounds, the houses arranged in remarkable 
order. Between ran a broad, straight, clean 
road down tothe beach. The town was a large 
one, and thickly populated,‘ and provisions 
could be had in abundance. 

At 4 P.M. we anchored beside a lovely beach. 
Here Mr. Hartsock shot an antelope. It was 
amusing to see the eagerness with which the 
natives watched the process of skinning and cut- 
ting up. ‘‘ Good chop for black man,” said one 
running alongside. We, too, enjoyedour share, 
and pronounced it tender and delicious next 
morning at breakfast. It wasa pretty sight later 
on. “All along the beach the fires were lighted ; 
and the crew, divided into groups, were feasting 
as only these Congoescan. I should say the crew 
is composed of Balangoes, Balolos, Bayanzi, 
Barebo, Bankando, and Akras, each of different 
race and tongue. There in separate groups they 
gather around their fires for the night. 

Start next morning, the 27th, at6A.m. At 
10.30 passed the mouth of the Kasai, a direct 
route south by way of the Sankuru and Lomani 
to the Garenganze country, about which Mr. 
Arnot has written. 

At 2 P.M. we called at a town untidy and dirty, 
as also its inhabitants. It was quite dark ere 
we anchored at 7.15 P.M. 

Next morning, Sunday, awoke later than 
usual. We missed the song with which the 
crew generally push off, answering each other 
in rythmical order. Silence, as best becom- 
eth God’s holy day, prevailed. We were 
anchored in a lovely bay close to the Lawson 
River; on one side, densely wooded to the 
water’s edge, while on the other side, beautiful 
white sand afforded a walk of perhaps a mile. 

At 9.30 the crew assembled on the beach for 
morning service, while we were seated under 
the grateful awning of our boat. We thought 
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of one who spoke from a similar platform, but 
with what a different audience. TZhere, a 
mixed multitude in Oriental costume, many 
intellectual and refined; while the sun shone 
upon sloping hills and pasture land. Here, 
dark, brown figures squatted on the ground, 
almost nude, with pleasant faces and sharp, 
bright eyes. The tropical sun shines upon the 
broad, brown river, bare hills, and shelterless 
sand. No sweet scent of flowers floats on the 
breeze; the pure, sweet air, which makes one 
inhale a good draught and fill the lungs, is 
wanting, and is perhaps the thing we miss 
most. A few native trading canoes, filled 
with native products, pass, the paddle-men 
singing, to a very discordant tune, their boat 
song; the only other sign of life, the huge foot- 
prints on the sand of elephants, hippopotamuses, 


. buffalo, deer, and the trail of the crocodile. 


Very heartily did all join in singing ‘* Menger 
me Jesus kaka” (‘* Nothing but the blood of 
Jesus ”), and very attentively did they listen to 
the few earnest words spoken by Mr. Murphy. 
In the evening a similar meeting was held by Mr. 
Hartsock, who spoke particularly to Kibangi. 

On Monday, 5.47, we were again steaming 
up-river. We should reach Bwemba to-day, 
and all were eager for a first glimpse. 

At 1.28 noon, there it was! We could just 
catch a glimpse of thatched roofs and broad 
verandas. Messrs. Billington, Glenesk, and 
Whitehead (the latter of the English Baptists), 
and Mrs. Glenesk were on the beach to welcome 
us. We stayed the night, and were kindly 
entertained by Mr. Billington. All were 
greatly delighted with the air of home about 
the place; we would fain have stayed for 
further refreshment and fellowship. 

At 9.38 we bade farewell to our friends, and 
steamed away, carrying with us pleasant rec- 
ollections of Bwemba. Mr. Whitehead and 
boy joined us ex route for Lokolela, also four 
men for Mr. Glenesk, increasing our number 
to fifty-six. At 11.30 we stopped at an inland 
bay, smooth and glassy, the water reflecting 
the beautiful green of the trees, which grew 
quite close to the water’s edge. At 2.22, we 
met the steamer ‘‘ Peace,” of the English 
Baptists. The country is becoming flatter, the 
river widens, and many islands obstruct the 
view of the opposite bank. At 5.45 we 
anchored for the night. 

(Concluded in the next number.) 
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SKETCHES OF THE SWATOW MISSION—I. 


REV. WILLIAM 


Swatow is one of the ports of China opened 
by treaty to foreign trade. It is situated in the 
northeastern part of the great province of 
Quang-Tung, or, as it is anglicized, Canton, 
which signifies the province of the Broad East ; 
and it lies directly on the Tropic of Cancer. 

The mission of our denomination here was 
started in 1860. It has worked its way along 
under most of the ordinary and some extraor- 
dinary difficulties which beset new missions. 
It has passed through notable vicissitudes, and 
had some trying as well as some blessed ex- 
periences. It has been thought well that a 
few of these experiences should be placed upon 
the record. 

It is not proposed to write a continuous 
history of the mission, which might prove 
wearisome to the general reader, but to present 
a few sketches, one of which—this present 
one—shall be introductory; the second, per- 
sonal and chronological, and the others deal 
with particular experiences and incidents in 
the rise and progress of the present member- 
ship, now amounting to about 1,100, scattered 
over an extent of country nearly as large as 
the state of Massachusetts, meeting for worship 
in more than thirty different places, and cared 
for by nearly as many movable evangelists 
and local volunteer helpers. In this way ex- 
periences and incidents of a kind can be 
grouped together. 

By way of introduction, then, we note the 
condition of things which prepared the way for 
the opening of this new mission. 


RACE HOMOGENEITY OF THE CHINESE. 
The great multitudinous Chinese people is all 
of one single stock. They all have the same 
general features, the same black hair, the same 
almond-shaped eyes, the same glossy black 
pupils, the same irregular noses, the same 
saffron-colored tint, the same books and litera- 
ture, the same general customs and habits and 
ideas and proclivities and superstitions and 
beliefs. They are Chinamen, the whole of 
them, and the admixture of a little Mongol and 

Manchu blood does not affect the sum total. 


RACE DIFFERENTIATION. 
Yet there are differences so marked that men 
of different sections can be distinguished at 
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once — differences even of facial expression, 
between the men of the East and the men of 
the West, the men of the Northand the men of 
the South —the men of one province and the 
men of another province. A Canton man 
differs from a Fokien man, and.a Fokien man 
from a Shanghai man, and a Shanghai man 
from a Peking man. Especially are these differ- 
ences in dialect, which render it impossible for 
the people of one region to understand the 
people of another region, as it is for a Spaniard 
to understand an Italian, though their languages 
are both derived from the Latin. They all 
started out with acommon speech ; but by wide- 
spread separation from each other, continued 
through ages and ages, and the natural tendency 
of language to vary its pronunciation from 
generation to generation, they have come grad- 
ually to reproduce among themselves the dis- 
cords of Babel. 

It can hardly be questioned that the ancestors 
of all this people came from the plain of Shinar 
after the confusion of tongues. Their foot- 
steps are traced coming from the west andthe 
southwest, down the great gorges of the Yellow 
River and possibly of the Yangtsi. Then they 
multiplied.and filled the land, spreading them- 
selves northward to the bleak steppes of Tar- 
tary, eastward to the waters of the great 
sea, and southward to the sunny plains of the 
tropics. 

FIVE BRANCHES OF THE FAMILY SOUTH AND 
EAST. 

Five branches of this strange family are found 
off towards the southeast. 

The Cochin Chinese, occupying Anam and 
now partially in the possession of the French, 
have spread over the extreme Southeast. 

The Hainanese occupy chiefly the island of 
Hainan, though their language, with variations, 
is used to a more or less extent over on the 
coast of the mainland. 

The Cantonese or Pun-tis fill the bulk of the 
great province whence they take their name, 
and their language must be used by at least 
fifteen or twenty millions. The word Pun-ti 
means simply ‘‘the natives,” and is used to 
distinguish them from the next class. 

The Hak-kas come wedged in along a moun- 
tain range —as a wédge is driven in between the 
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two sides of a log that is being split, or asa 
seam of some other kind of rock in a great ledge 
of granite. In the valleys are the Puntis, or the 
original settlers. On the mountain ridges are 
the Hak-kas, or, as they are called here, the 
Khe-ke ; that is, the ‘* household of strangers,” 
so called because they have come from the 
North. The little end of the wedge is at 
Canton city, — still forcing its way among the 
Puntis with many a bitter feud and bloody fight, 
—while the large end is found inland far up in 
the heart of China. It is estimated that there 
are some sixteen or eighteen millions of them 
of one distinctive speech before they blend 
with the mandarin-speaking masses, from which 
they came. 

The Fokien Family.— Up the coast beyond 
the Cantonese lines, and occupying a part of 
two provinces, is the fifth of these great families. 
The present stock came from the Northeast. 
The great portion of this family is in the Fo- 
kien Province, from whence comes the name. 
But an aggressive wing of it pushed on farther 
south, and forms what is now known as the 
Swatow people. The Amoy and Swatow dia- 
lects are so closely related that a person who 
has gotten the one, could easily acquire the 
other. Altogether, these two branches, known 
a generation ago by the name of Fokien men, 
number some eighteen or twenty millions. 

It is concerning our mission work at Swatow 
among the smaller and the younger portion of 
the Fokien family that we are now to speak. 
But now we must go back a little. 


MONSTER JUNKS OF HALF A CENTURY AGO. 


Half a century ago China was shut, with its 
gates all double barred and bolted. The only 
spot accessible with safety to the foreign foot 
was a small patch of ground at Canton city, on 
which were situated the famous but long since 
departed 7hirteen Hongs, or foreign factories, 
or foreign warehouses, as they might be called. 
The old East India Company had founded the 
place. As the ships of the company came and 
went, they passed multitudes of Chinese trading 
junks up and down the coast. These were 
Cochin Chinese, but they did not amount te 
much, and did not venture far away. Then 
there were the Hainan junks, but neither were 
they ever seen far from home. Then began to 
be seen the Cantonese junks. They were built 
with more artistic skill, and were good sailers. 
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Occasionally they ventured - off into strange 
distant waters, but as a rule their abundant 
commerce was confined to the bays that indent 
their coast and to their inland waters. But 
there was still another class, and they were a 
class by themselves. As compared with ordi- 
nary Chinese craft, they were a sort of marine 
monsters. They were huge in size, and of a 
carrying capacity equal to that of the largest 
sailing ships that came from the West. They 
were driven by mat sails of dimensions simply 
stupendous. They did not hang around the 
home shores, as did all the others. They struck 
out boldly into the open sea, and visited such 
distant places as Siam and Batavia and Singa- 
pore. As they went breezing their way against 
the sea in front, with their lofty red painted 
sterns and bows high up in the air as the 
main-top of a ship, the English sailors, if down 
below, would rush on deck to look, with a 
mingled expression of mirth and wonder. 


WHENCE CAME THESE BOLD SAILORS? 


Whence came these junks, and who manned 
them with such clumsy and yet consummate 
skill? They were known as Fokien junks, and 
the men were all called Fokien men. They 
came from that part of the coast between 
Swatow and Amoy. The feature of their dress 
which distinguished them from others of their 
countrymen wearing the same wide trousers and 
cotton jackets, was their head-gear. A long, 
dark-colored sash, with usually some bright- 
colored thread worked in at the ends, was wound 
around their heads and made into a graceful tur- 
ban. They were a rough, hardy, noisy, vocifer- 
ous, pushing, driving, enterprising set of fellows. 
They were great sailors, —the real maritime 
people of China. They guided their way along 
from headland to headland — every one of which 
some of their best pilots knew by sight —for 
six hundred miles; then they went by compass 
or soundings until they reached their desired 
haven. 

Along their own coast they were wonderfully 
expert in the use of soundings. They judged 
by depth, by sight of the deposit brought up, 
and by taste of the mixture of mud and sand; 
and they knew the composition of the bed of 
the sea all the way down from Amoy to Pulo 
Oby, as well as fishermen at home were said to 
know it from Cape Cod to Martha’s Vineyard. 
They were not only a race of traders and sail- 
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ors, but they were a migratory people as well. 
Their own villages were overcrowded, and so 
they went south, as with us people ‘‘ go west.” 
They abounded in Java, and all along the coast 
of Malacca, and were pouring into Singapore. 
Siam especially was filling up with them. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of them had gone there. 
One object of the great junks spoken of was to 
carry emigrants, and they would start out with 
a thousand people on board, nearly all of whom 
were going for the first time, and a large part 
of whom expected to spend there the fulness 
of their lives. 


AN INVITING FIELD FOR MISSION EFFORT. 


Of course such a people presented a most 
interesting field for missions. But as they 
could not be reached in their own lands, plans 
began to be laid to reach them abroad. Mis- 
sion work was begun among them at Singapore 
and Malacca and Siam. The early mission- 
aries, Morrison, Milne, and Medhart, were in- 
terested in them; Dr. Gutzlaff went especially 
to start work in Siam. Various other pioneers 
were associated with them. It was working at 
arms’ length and at great disadvantage, but the 
only way of reaching certain portions of the 
Chinese people was from these distant coun- 
tries. It had soon become known to those in- 
terested, that the Fokien men included two 
dialects, distinct and yet kindred,—the Amoy 
dialect and the Swatow dialect, as the latter is 
now called,—and arrangements were made to 
work them separately. So some gave them- 
selves to the former, under the name Hokeen 
dialect, and some to the latter, under the name 
of Tie-Chiu dialect. 


THE AMOY CENTRE OPENED BY THE WAR OF 
1842. 

The first opening of China followed the close 
of the Anglo-Chinese war of 1842. Amoy was 
one of the five ports made accessible to foreign- 
ers. In joy and expectancy the Hokeen-speak- 
ing missionaries pulled up their stakes, bade 
adieu to ‘‘ The Straits Settlements,” and made 
for Amoy, while others hastened to join them. 
Abeel, the Stronach brothers, John and Alex- 
ander, are honored names among the Amoy 
pioneers. 


OUR OWN WORK BEGAN AMONG EMIGRANTS TO 
SIAM. 

As yet there was no opening for Tie-Chiu 

missionaries. Our own Missionary Union had 
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decided to commence work among the Chinese, 
and the emigrants in Siam that came from Swa- 
tow region furnished the most inviting field. 
Mr. Dean and then Mr. Goddard went to Bang- 
kok, and initiated labor among them. But this 
was only preliminary. After a while Dr. Dean 
removed to the newly opened British port of 
Hongkong, which contained a few thousands 
of the same Tie-Chiu speaking people. It was 
still laboring under great disadvantage ; but the 
new approach had the advantage of being 
within a few tens of miles of thickly studded 
Tie-Chiu villages on the mainland, and within 
a hundred and ninety miles of the port of emi- 
gration, instead of sixteen or eighteen hundred 
miles away, as the first places had been. Dr. 
Dean left and went home, and the Hongkong 
station remained in charge of Mr. Johnson. 


THE SWATOW CENTRE OPENED BY THE WAR 
oF 1858. 


The second war with China brought changes 
of vital importance to the Tie-Chiu Mission. 
A new list of ports was opened; among them 
was Chau-Chau-Fu, the capital of the Tie- 
Chiu-speaking district. This included Swatow 
as the port of entry, and the eventful years of 
1857 and 1858 marked the rise of this new and 
important mart of foreign trade. For this 
selection the Christian as well as the mercan- 
tile world must recognize its large indebtedness 
to the late Hon. S. Wells Williams. He was 
himself interested in our mission, and laid him- 
self out to secure a place where not only trade 
could be carried on, but where we could get 
access to our dialect-speaking people. Some 
other places were talked of that would have 
been of no help to us. 


ACCESS TO THE MAINLAND AT LAST. 


And so at last after sixteen years more of 
waiting, the way was open to the Swatow 
branch of the Fokien family to have missions 
planted in their own home-land, where the 
people formed an integral part of the great 
population. As soon as possible the Hong- 
kong army of occupation, consisting of one 
person, now reinforced by another, — the writer 
of this article, — which made a solid column of 
two, prepared to march on the main body of the 
enemy. And now is to come the history of the 
actual Swatow Mission, with its vicissitudes, 
down to the present hour. 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF TEACHERS. 


MRS. TRUMAN JOHNSON, TOUNGOO, BURMA. 


THE surest way for a church to be quickened 
spiritually is to be aroused to work for God's 
cause elsewhere. So has it been with Pelakee, 
one of our oldest churches. Th’rah Soo Ler is 
one of our most devout, active pastors. He 
had labored long and zealously in Pelakee ; but 
the people seemed to have fallen into a rut, — 
an easy-going indifference, — which tried his 
soul. He mourned because none of his young 
people chose to become teachers and preachers. 

Finally he called his people together, and 
told them he could not endure this longer, and 
they must all meet regularly, to pray, that their 
children may do God’s work, and that they 
must also pray for the heathen. Very soon the 
two young men mentioned above, went out to 
preach to the heathen. The church awoke 
also to the idea that they could give more, as 
well as pray more. So they appointed a meet- 
ing once a week, when they could come to- 
gether and give their weekly offerings, and 
pray for the heathen. 

Then,” Th’rah Soo Ler said, began to 
think of my own children, and to wonder if I 
was doing all I ought for them. I decided to 
call them to me every evening, and have them 
read the Bible. At first they did not like it; 
but I made them read, and very soon they 
enjoyed it, and came to feel free enough with 
me to ask many questions, both about the 
Bible and their lessons in school; and I am so 
glad to help them. One night, after our read- 
ing, they said, ‘ Now, father, we are ready to 
pray before we sleep.’ The whole village is 
stirred, the little children even taking part in 
the meetings, praying freely before the older 
people.” 

Our hearts are rejoicing over this quickening 
of the spiritual life in Pelakee. 

Th’rah Ple Maw and Moung Toe Baw, the 
brave young frontier teachers I have mentioned, 
were sitting near while Th’rah Soo Per, one of 
our good old preachers, was telling about his 
travels among the heathen in the North. As 
he said, ‘‘ 1 was at the northern end, and these 
two young men were at the southern end of a 
chain of at least sixty heathen Brec villages,” 
some one remarked, ‘‘ Yes; ever since you 


told us last year about those sixty Brec villages, 
we have been praying for them.” The two 
young men smiled, the eyes of both filled with 
tears, and they said, with emotion, ‘‘ That is 
just it. Do pray for these people!” 

As these workers go to the front, and we 
enter upon the season when our travelling and 
aggressive work must be done, are there not 
many in America who will join us in special 
prayer that these sixty villages may be speedily 
won for Christ, and that sixty teachers may be 
found for them, also money for their support? 
The Brec tribe is the lowest of the low in 
every way. They are outside of British terri- 
tory; and as the villages are at war with one 
another continually, they have nothing with 
which to support teachers. 

Just a year ago one of our prominent pastors 
was appointed to go— accompanied by a young 
man named Tee-Way,—to a large village; 
about 800 inhabitants, of both Padoung and 
Red Karen tribes. It was a hard place, amid 
warlike people; the food was poor, and the 
water very bad. To our regret, the elder 
teacher, loving himself more than the cause, 
returned to his old village. The young man 
held on. Seven months ago Dr. Johnson made 
the long, hard journey to that region, and 
organized in that village (Daw-se-e) a little 
church of three. Tee-Way came down to this 
Teachers’ Meeting. On greeting him, it was 


said, ‘‘ Tee-Way, we have prayed especially for 


you while up there alone.” ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, 
‘1 know you have, and your prayers have been 
answered ; I’ve not been sick a day, and God 
has blessed me. You told me at the last 
Association that you would pray for me, and 
the thought has helped me to hold on many a 
time. Once I was sorely tempted to leave, and 
go to my friends; but I remembered the verse, 
‘He that loveth father or mother more than me, 
is not worthy of me,’ and I did not dare to 
leave.” 

He wanted a copy of the Old Testament and 
a few hymn books to carry back. He said, 
‘* They are able to read alittle now, and they 
want some hymn books. We have only two in 
the village, and four or five are all that can look 
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no money to buy them. As such calls come 
very often, we are frequently compelled to 
refuse, there being no book fund. The Old 
Testament is out of print. He was much dis- 
appointed, and exclaimed, ‘Well, it seems 
that we teachers have to work without tools,” 
whereupon two hymn books were given him. 

It made our hearts ache not to be able to put 
the whole of God’s Word into his hands. Are 
there not friends in America who would like to 
raise a book fund for us, so that we may be 
able to give hymn books and other helps into a 
teacher’s hands, when necessary? Prices are 
as follows: Bible (when in print), Rs. 2; New 


over, comfortably, on one book.” But he had 
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Testament, Rs. 1; hymn books, Rs. 1}. One 
dollar is about Rs. 3. 

Tee-Way does not return alone to Daw-se-e. 
A-She-Per, whom I have mentioned as speaking 
from the words, ‘‘ Lord, here am I, send me,” 
goes back with him. He will learn the dialect 
of the people, so as to work there or in that 
region in the future. They will need our 
earnest prayers, because small pox is raging 
beyond them, and is coming near to their 
village. Some sixty have died in a village near 
them ; and as vaccination has never been heard 
of there, the disease is greatly feared. Please 
pray that these teachers (who have been vacci- 
nated) may be spared in health. 


Will the heathen like you? One of the 
questions which often occur to the intending 
missionary is, ‘* Will I like the heathen?” 
Another question of not less importance is, 
** Will the heathen hike you ?” You may make 
up your mind to like the heathen. You should 
do so, and it will make every difference with 
your peace of mind and with the effectiveness 
of your work; but will the heathen like you? 
Are you fond of the members of all other nation- 
alities than your own — German, French, Ital- 
ian, Turkish, oreven cousinly British? Are there 
not traits in the representatives of all these 
nations that are disagreeable to you? What 
assurance have you that the case will be differ- 
ent between you and the heathen? Your ideas 
of right and propriety, your customs and 
manners, are all different from theirs. So far 
as politeness is concerned, all Europeans are, 
to the mind of an Oriental, ignorant and 
unlearned men. Even the bearing of the 
missionary may be offensive; and an assump- 
tion of superiority, however deftly concealed, 
the heathen will never endure. If, after you 
have been on the foreign field some time, the 
question of prime importance comes to be 
whether the heathen will like you, it is mani- 
festly your duty to resolve that they shall so 
do. If an insensible barrier grows up between 
you and them, your influence over them is 
largely at an end. If you should acquire the 
Chinese language, and speak with the tongue of 
men and of angels, it would not advantage you ; 
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as Scripture makes plain, love is the winning 
power. How manifold is the application of 
the Word of God! As a solution of your 
difficulty, the missionary application of one 
more missionary text, in the missionary experi- 
ence of the missionary Paul, comes to your 
rescue: ‘I am become all things to all men, 
that I may by all means save some.” 

ls it difficult or easy to be a missionary? 
The first answer generally given to this question 
is that it is difficult. This is the natural answer, 
and the one that bears the weight of truth in 
the matter; but there is also another side to 
the question. After one has been on the field 
a short time, he sees those who have been 
there but a few years, talking familiarly with 
the natives, and announcing to the people with 
comparative ease the well-known truths of the 
gospel. It must be easy, then, to be a mission- 
ary. One has but to mingle with the masses, 
and learn their common sayings, and be mod- 
erately faithful in study, to become a missionary 
in the fully recognized sense of the term, — yes, 
to become a missionary, and possibly a mission- 
ary in the fully recognized sense of the term, 
but not to become such a missionary as he 
ought to be. A missionary, in the highest 
sense of the term, ought to know more than 
the common sayings of the masses, and to 
announce to the people more than the well- 
known truths of the gospel. He ought to 


aspire to become a master of the language he 
has come to learn, and to announce to the 
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people, to the Christians at least, ‘‘the deep 
things of God.” 

The inhabitants living in the vicinity of a 
preaching-room come 1) Le as familiar with 
the well-known truths of the gospel as unbeliev- 
ers at home. They will not enter a chapel, 
because they ‘‘know it all.” They need old 
truths presented in fresh ways, that their atten- 
tion may be attracted; and the missionaries, 
as well as the native preachers, are all too apt 
to preach the same things in the same way, day 
after day. In order, therefore, to become 
efficient in labor and to set a good example to 
the native preachers, the missionary needs to 
be a studious man, and to delve in the almost 
exhaustless mine of Chinese literature, classics 
and history. Illustrations from the ‘latest 
results of steam and electricity,” which have 
great force at home, have no force here, for 
the inventions themselves are unknown. _Illus- 
trations from sources Chinese have great force, 
and blessed is he who can produce many of 
them. 

A missionary should be a leader of men. 
Generals, as contrasted with sergeants, are a 
crying necessity on the foreign field— men to 
lead men, rather than men to keep men in 
order. The attention of the young man con- 
templating work upon a foreign shore, is gen- 
erally directed first to the great mass of heathen- 
dom needing evangelization. This is proper, 
but there is another body of men that claims 
attention. In many of our older stations, there 
is already a considerable body of Christians, 
some of them preachers and the sons of 
preachers. They have been under religious 
influence all their life, and are nearly as familiar 
with Christian truth and Christian duty as the 
missionary himself. What these Christians 
and these preachers want is leadership, for 
converts from heathenism are generally deficient 
in that quality. Can the new candidate for 
honors organize a battalion? Can he push the 
men forward into the front rank of the battle, 
and conduct a successful campaign? Oh! for 
more Napoleons on the foreign field! 

Furthermore, the missionary should aspire to 
know the genius of the people among whom 
he has come to reside. It is a great thing to 
apprehend the genius of a people, particularly 
when that people is a different people from 
one’s own. It is a great thing to apprehend 
the genius of a neighborhood, a city, a province. 
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It is manifestly a greater thing to grasp the 
genius of eighteen provinces; of a nation, 
particularly when that nation aggregates so 
vast a mass of human beings as 250,000,000 
souls. Few men have grasped the genius of 
the Chinese people. Few men can grasp it. 
Perhaps it is folly to think of grasping it, and 
yet it is the missionary’s duty to aspire toward 
the highest ideal. 

It is thus both difficult and easy to be a 
missionary; difficult in view of human weak- 
ness, easy in view of divine omnipotence. 
When we are nearly staggered at the magnitude 
of the task before us, even in its easiest aspects, 
there come to us two words of comfort out 
of the Scriptures, — perhaps the two greatest 
words of comfort in them; namely, the words 
‘*{can.” ‘*In Him who strengthened me, 
can do all things.” 

The two cables.— The two cables that hold 
us to the home-land are our letters and the: 
prayers of our friends. We become quite: 
reconciled to the deprivation of a daily mail 
and to the reception of a mail from America but 
once in seven or ten days. The postman’s 
welcome rap, however, suddenly transports us 
to the land whence we came. Voices and 
sights with which we have been familiar come 
freshly to mind. We behold, as in a vision, 
the fireside, the church, the circle of friends 
from which we emigrated. Were it not for 
that mail bag, with its messages of affection 
and its news-laden publications, we should be 
hermits indeed. The reading of the mail over, 
we relapse into the new world of work into 
which we have come, to emerge again when the 
correspondence must be answered. Thus we 
pass from world to world, held always by the 
strands of that cable. 

The other cable is the prayers of our friends. 
As it is always sunrise and sunset at some two 
points on the earth’s surface, so two.streams of 
prayer, morning and evening, are always as- 
cending to the throne of grace. On those 
streams we know we are borne. In the foreign 
field one realizes, even more vividly than at 
home, that there is a ‘* common mercy-seat” ; 
also, that around that common mercy-seat, 
‘*friend holds fellowship with friend”; not 
fellowship in the sense of the spiritualist, that 
face meets face or spirit meets spirit, but fellow- 
ship in the sense that each worshipper engages 
in the same holy act, in the same holy place, 
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with the same holy result. They pray, we 
pray; the God of missions hears. When a 
day of particularly deep peace is given us, it 
may be in the midst of trying circumstances, 
we know that the intercessors are ‘striving, 
together with us, in their prayers to God for 
us.” When we become discouraged and fear 
that God will not hear our prayers, we know 
He will hear the prayers of others, even of His 
own elect, who cry day and night unto Him. 
Pray on. As you pray we are blest. You 
know not whom your prayers may help. By 
your prayers we are linked to you, and the 
work of the gospel is furthered. 

The sentiment prevails that it is not best to 
send men to China now, and that there are 
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‘“*no openings” for women’s work. 
sentiments are a mistake. 


Both 
The disturbances 
are local, and due to superficial excitement. 
The government has put itself strongly on 
the side of law and order, and will enforce 


its decrees. The attitude of the Pekin officials 
has not fully reached the popular mind in some 
quarters, and certain men of the baser sort 
are laboring under the delusion that what they 
do is pleasing to the powers that be. Before 
your new men can get to our needy doors, 
tranquillity will be restored. I believe there 


are openings for women’s work in all our 
stations where any missionary resides who 
could receive them while they were building a 
house for their own occupation. 


BURMA. 
Rev. F. T. Whitman. 


Rancoon, Dec. 19, 1891. 

Dr. Pentecost has been holding revival services 
in a Jarge tent the last two weeks. He is suffering 
from a cold at present, and so is not preaching 
this week since Tuesday night. It is worthy of 
notice that at our prayer service on Tuesday morn- 
ing, I gave an invitation to all who wished to 
dedicate themselves to the work of God anew to 
manifest it by rising. Lady Mackenzie, wife of the 
chief commissioner who was present, stood up, 
and fourteen others. It is a source of great 
encouragement to the Christian workers of Ran- 
goon and Burma that we have at the head of the 
government of the province a gentleman and a lady 
who are not only pronounced Christians, but who 
are constant and outspoken in their devotion to 
God. I took dinner last week at the Government 
House, and before any of the guests departed Lady 
Mackenzie requested us to have devotions, and I 
am informed that she has devotional services every 
morning at 9 o’clock. She also opened the parlors 
of the Government House for a ladies’ Bible 
reading and prayer service last Monday noon. It 
was with a thankful heart that I expressed to her 
the encouragement we feel because of the noble 
stand she and the chief have taken on all moral 
and religious matters. 

The great work of the city is and must be 
among the races from India. I have succeeded in 
getting together the finest set of workers I ever 
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saw in one church. I have four experienced 
pastors now in the Telugu and Tamil church 
besides six preachers. I shall establish two new 
stations at once, — one at Lemmadau, for Telugus, 
and one at Pagundoung, for Tamils,—both as 
branches of the church in this centre. My church 
mission work, together with a little help from the 
Telugu and Tamil church, is supporting B. David; 
and the Telugu and Tamil church have engaged 
the services of a pensioner who is a wonderful 
evangelist. _ We ordain David to work together 
with these men in the mission. I need two more 
Bible-women at once,—one for each of the new 
stations. 

Dr. Pentecost has been my guest so far. He is 
now on a trip to Maulmein, but is to return to-day, 
and, if able, will resume meetings to-morrow. 


The Burman Mission. 
Rev. J. E. Cummings. 
Henzapa, Dec, 21, 1891. 
Ir is my sad duty to report the death of Miss 
Batterson at our house, on the roth of December, 
at 3 A.M. She came here to attend the conven- 
tion, but remained to die. She was getting up 


from an attack of influenza, which terminated in 
diarrhoea; but thinking the change would do her 
good, she ventured to come, was worse on the 
steamer, took her bed, and, after a lingering illness 
of five weeks, in which she bravely but unavailingly 
fought for life, she passed away. How soon God 
calls some of His workers home! 


The Raren Plission. 
Rev. B. P. Cross. 
Rancoon, Dec. 2, 1891. 
The Karen Theological Seminary has sus- 
tained an almost irreparable loss in the death of 
Saw Te. Though he had no knowledge of English 
he was one of the ablest Karens I know. His 
sound common sense, stable qualities and Christian 
character made him one of the most influential 
Karens in Burma, and his long experience in the 
seminary made his services there almost indispen- 
sable. But I suppose no man is indispensable, and 
that the Lord has a good and wise purpose in this 
to us inscrutable dispensation of His providence. 


Rev. A. V. B. Crumb. 
Touncoo, Nov. 30, 1891. 

A Tour in Karenni.— We left home on the 
19th of November, intending to be in the Red 
Karen country before this; but before we reached 
the front hills, it commenced to rain, and we were 
obliged to remain four days in the Paku country. 
As soon as the rain ceased we set out, and have 
been making as much progress as possible. We 

_ crossed the British frontier on the 27th, and have 
visited two large villages in the Wee-wa tribe. 
There are several of the best churches in the 
Association connected with this tribe. We have 
some good men as pastors of these churches, I 
have four of them with me, and four others leave 
to-day for a preaching-tour among the Karens in 
Southern Karenni. The village where we are now 
is a large Brec settlement, where a pastor has been 
located nearly two years. A small church has 
been organized, but the greater part of the people 
have not been reached yet. There are a great 
many children here who ought to be in school, but 
there has not been any school here for nearly four 
months. The first of next January a boy from the 
town school will be sent up to teach the school till 
next June. There are several villages in this tribe, 
but only two have pastors. There are two other 
villages which have asked for pastors, and we are 
going to visit them and see what can be done for 
them. These two villages are about thirty miles to 
the east on the border of the Red Karen country. 
It will be a real gain if we can get a hold in that 
part of the country. 

The people are very kind, and are doing all in 
their power to make my visit among them pleasant; 
yet the heavy rains have made the paths over the 
hills so slippery that I find great difficulty in pass- 
ing from village to village. I have some good men 
with me, and I trust we shall be able to bring the 
gospel to a large number of people before we 
return, 
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The Shan Mission. 
Rev. J. N. Cushing, D. D. 
Rancoon, Nov. 25, 1891- 

In all the courts of the country, English and 
Burman alone are allowed. If persons do not speak 
either of these, an interpreter is provided. The 
government is putting into force as fast as possible 
the rule that no one can have a position in the civil 
service who does not know English and Burman, 
whether he be a native or a foreigner. In the 
Education Department, English and Burman are 
made “he languages of instruction, because they 
are the languages of business. So strong is this 
pressure that Karen schools are obliged to intro- 
duce the study of Burman, whether they wish it 
or not. The fact that government has made 
English and Burman the languages of the country, 
and is doing all that lies in its power to spread the 
Burman among the minor races speaking other 
languages, settles the matter of language for the 
province. More than this, most of the Karens of 
the Rangoon and Bassein districts speak Burman. 
In the great majority of Karen schools, Karen is 
not taught beyond the four primary standards. The 
number of Karen schools that teach Karen up to 
the seventh standard can be counted on the fingers. 
Beyond that standard all Karen ceases, so that all 
higher education is beyond the pale of Karen. 
The Anglo-Burman education will never give place 
to anything else. 


The Kachin Mission. 
Rev. Ola Hanson. 
Buamo, Dec, 18, 1891. 

WHEN I look back on the year that has passed 
since 1 came to Bhamo, I find every reason for 
thanksgiving and joy. There have been some of 
those trials that come to every one in a new condition 
of life, but they are not worthy of mention. Christ 
has suffered and sacrificed more than even the most 
tried worker in his vineyard has experienced. 

Baptisms.— I have spent some time, of late, in 
a village named Man Kong, in order to study the 
Kachin people at their homes,—their language 
and methods of working among them. One of 
our Karen preachers has been stationed here for 
some years, and he has done a good work. As I 
am now able to converse with the people quite 
freely, especially in religious matters, it has been 
both interesting and profitable to visit them in 
theirhomes. The Christians love their Saviour, and 
are willing to follow His word; but not having the 
Bible in their own tongue, their knowledge must 
of course be limited. Some of the older members 
even expressed a desire to learn how to read when 
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“*God’s book,” as they call the Bible, had been 
translated. Many in the village had accepted 
Christ during the year, and it was my great pleas- 
ure to baptize eighteen of them December 6. Songs 
of joy filled our hearts as, one by one —all of them 
grown people, and one formerly a native priest — 
came out into the river to be buried with Christ in 
baptism. For the first time did I pronounce the 
baptismal words in Kachin, and the people seemed 
pleased that I had made so much of a progress. If 
we only had the Bible in the vernacular and could 
do more evangelistic work among the people, great 
results would be sure to follow. 

The school is getting along nicely. Of the 
eighteen baptized, three were grown members from 
the school. Miss Stark is doing well, but we would be 
glad if Kachin, instead of Burmese, could be taught. 
As it is, only the Bible classes are in Kachin; but 
as the Burmese Bible is used, a great deal of the 
conversation, in the largest class at least, that I 
have attended almost every morning this year, is 
also in Burmese. 


ASSAM. 
The Ragu Mission. 
Mrs. E. W. Clark. 
Amour, Dec. 7, 1891. 

A Call for Help.— We are praying that the 
earnest appeal from the Telugu Mission may meet 
a ready response in men and money. We rejoice 
in reading the long list of new names for the 
different fields, all needing reinforcement. We 
congratulate our hard workers at Gauhati that 
helpers are so near to share their burdens and their 
joys; but is there no one who, for the love of Jesus 
and souls, would gladly make a honie in these 
mountain fastnesses, isolated from civilization and 
social pleasures, and find his greatest joy in telling 
these warriors the story of the Prince of Peace? 


INDIA. 
The Telugu Mission. 
Mr. John Newcomb. 
Cumsum, Nov. 25, 18or. 
“THE work here is still progressing. There have 

‘been 120 baptisms in the past twelve days. We 
have a great many schools, more than last year, 
and consequently more teachers. 


Rev. P. M. Johnson. 
Hanamaconpa, Dec. 8, 1801. 
SIncE taking up the work in Hanamaconda, I 
have had the privilege of baptizing eight promising 
converts. The general interest seems to be in- 
creasing, and the whole work has put on a hopeful 
aspect. 
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Rev. A. Friesen. 


Natconpa, Dec. 7, 1891. 

Great Progress.— Last November was a month 
for us which we shall not forget soon. The first 
baptism, which we reported took place on the Ist, 
was only the beginning of a full, blessed shower of 
spiritual rain. Altogether we had baptism ten 
times (on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 12th, 23d, 25th, 26th 
and 28th), in which 120 new converts were im- 
mersed on confession of faith in Jesus Christ, 
our Lord; and still there are just as many who 
profess to be converted and are waiting for the 
ordinance. A real blessed time the Lord has 
bestowed upon us to-day. Three men, amongst 
whom was a Sudra, came and asked for baptism. 
Although they were well informed about the way 
of salvation and were converted, I asked them to 
wait till my coming to their village in January, as 
there are a good many more to be baptized. Upon 
that the Sudra said, very sadly: “ We walked such 
a long distance; now we are so near to the gate, 
and shall not enter into Christianity.” Of course, 
we could not but open them the “ gate,” and accept 
them into our church, the more as they gave clear 
evidence that Jesus only was their gate to heaven. 
Blessed be our Lord who has opened the gate to 
eternal joy also for poor, poor heathen, who have 
nothing but eed, misery and distress in this world. 


Rev. Charles Hadley. 
Maopras, Dec. 10, 189t. 

Encouragement.— Amid all the discourage- 
ments of our work in Madras, the light occasion- 
ally breaks through, to remind us that God has not 
forgotten us. We received requests, last week, 
from seventy people, in the villages north of Ma- 
dras, for baptism. A visit to them, however, led us 
to think that it would be better to let them wait 
a little. Without doubt we are on the eve of 
another famine, and the temptation among these 
poor people to seek the protection of the mission 
is very great. But we bear them up to the throne of 
grace every day in our prayers, trusting that soon we 
shall see real work of the Spirit in these hearts. 

A New Hall.— It is also with great joy that I 
am able to say that we have at last secured a small 
hall, in the very heart of Black Town, to be used 
as a preaching-station. This, you know, was the 
cherished purpose of Mr. Waterbury during his 
years of labor here; but the prejudices of the 
Hindus have baffled our every effort; but now 
we have secured the lease of a hall, most favorably 
located, and we feel it to be a long step forward in 
our mission work in Madras. We are glad to 
report health much improved. Remember Madras 
in your prayers. 
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Professor L. E. Martin. 
Dec, 8, 1891. 

Here we are at last in Ongole! We reached 
here December 1, just one week from the time of 
landing in Madras. We were met in Madras upon 
our arrival by Mr. Hadley of Madras, Mr. Powell 
of Nursaravapetta, and Mr. Heinrichs, the latter of 
whom came from Ongole to bring our party here. 
Right glad we were, too, to have him with us. 
Three days sufficed to lay in a supply of provisions, 
etc., for our stay up country, and for the purchase 
of the needful furniture. 

Sunday was spent in Nellore, the terminus of 
the railroad. There we found the new arrivals, 
Mr. and Mrs. Owen, Miss Dr. Faye and Miss Slade, 
devoting their time chiefly to the language. Monday 
afternoon saw us on the way agdin, this time in 
“bandies” drawn by natives. Ramapatam and the 
home of Dr. Boggs was our objective point, which 
we reached about four o’clock the next morning, 
after an all-night ride of forty-five miles. 

Ongole. — After eight hours of rest we pressed 
on for Ongole, thirty miles farther north. As we 
approached the boundary of the Ongole munici- 
pality, we found a crowd of people standing around 
an arch of welcome ready to escort us to the 
mission bungalow with tofches, Bengal lights, and 
fireworks. A right royal welcome they gave us. 
At the gate of the compound, where there was 
another arch, we were met by a fresh crowd, com- 
posed largely of school girls and the high-school 
boys. The boys crowded around to catch the 
first glimpse of their new principal; and the 
Christians, to whom Dr. Clough is more than a 
father, were none the less anxious to get a sight of 
his daughter; and Mr. McKay came in for his full 
share of the welcome. The next day a more formal 
reception was tendered us at the High School, 
when addresses were made by Mr. Heinrichs, 
Mr. S. Venkataswara Aiyar, the head master, 
Mr. McKay and the writer. Great enthusiasm 
prevailed. 

The High School seems in great favor with 
the people, Hindu and Christian. We are much 
pleased with the outlook here in the educational 
work. There are some circumstances anything but 
encouraging; but when we consider what has 
already been done under adverse conditions, we 
take courage. The matriculation examination 
begins the 15th of this month, to which we send 
up thirty-two boys, and among them five Chris 
tian boys. 

Rev. William Powell. 
NursaRAvaPettA, Dec. 23, 1891. 

The Famine.—I have just returned from two 

months’ touring on different parts of the field, and 
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now feel compelled to write of the condition of 
by far the majority of our Christians. I can venture 
to say, having seen them myself, that they are on 
the verge of starvation on account of the failure of 
the first and second monsoons, and consequent fail- 
ure of crops. The outlook is truly heartrending, 
and I am certain that hundreds and thousands 
must die in a few months unless they receive assist- 
ance from Christian lands. During my touring hun- 
dreds have told me that they can, at the utmost, subsist 
for two months, and prayed me to try to get assist- 
ance for them from government or elsewhere. At 
least a few score of people bade me good-by as I 
left their village, saying they never expected to see 
my face on earth again, unless they got assistance 
from me. They also related to me how their rela- 
tions died during the last famine, in the year 1876. 
The merchants are now selling the grain at famine 
rates; and many have closed their stores and will 
not sell now at all, believing that they can secure 
double the present price later on. The consequence 
is that thousands can barely get one meal a day, 
and are trying to exist on leaves and ground-nuts. 
I may say that many of the Hindus are now wreaking 
their revenge on the Christians, and are taunting 
them by saying, “ You trust in the God of Chris- 
tianity to feed you. He will help you.” You know 
that our Christians are of the poorer classes; conse- 
quently they are the first to suffer in such times as 
these. From the above facts you will see that we 
are face to face with a famine. I sincerely entreat 
you to issue an appeal to the Baptists of America to 
help our brethren and sisters in this country forth- 
with, I have assured our people that our society 
will do its best to help them, and I believe you will. 
I pray you to send me a few thousand rupees 
immediately, that I may purchase grain to sell to 
the poor people for what they are able to pay for it, 
and distribute to those who have no means to buy. 
Any money that you may send me I propose to use 
to the best advantage for the mission and the 
people. 

Methods of Help.—If you could now kindly 
send me Rs. 4,000, to erect a bungalow for Miss 
Newcombe, I could go on with that work, employ 
people, and at the same time benefit the mission. 
Fully half of this sum would be spent for labor, and 
would be assistance for the poor. I think I could 
get a good bungalow erected for Rs. 4,000. Our 
chapel is also in an unfinished state, as it has not 
been plastered, floored or painted. To do this at 
least Rs. 1,500 will be required. If you could 
send this amount, as assistance, I. could use it to 
finish the work, thereby giving many employment. 
I had hoped that our Christians would have helped 
us considerably in erecting our chapel, but owing 
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to their poverty they have been unable to do so. 
We greatly need a hospital for in-door patients, 
especially for our Christians. Our Christian women, 
especially, are sadly neglected, and many of them 
die for want of treatment. 

When I receive relief, my plan is to use the 
money in giving employment, thereby benefiting 
the mission and maintaining the self-respect of the 
people. Of course, there are aged and sick people 
who will have to be assisted with grain, clothes, etc. 
On behalf of our suffering and starving Christians, 
for the welfare of our mission, I beseech you to 
send assistance forthwith. 


CHINA. 
The Southern China Mission. 
Rev. John M. Foster. 
Swatow, Dec. 16, 1891. 

I RETURNED last week from a tour of nearly 
three weeks, visiting eleven outposts. There are 
some signs of progress. We hope to rent rooms 
at Pu Ning and Hui Lai (or rather at a village a few 
miles from Hui Lai city), where native evangelists 
can stay while preaching in those regions. The 
increase of new hearers at several chapels is encour- 
aging, and there is more interest among the men 
in coming here to study in the Bible training class. 

I am sorry to hear that rumors about Chinese 
being hired by foreigners to poison people, so as to 
get their “hearts and eyes ” for foreign doctors, are 
being spread more widely in Chao-Yang and Pu 
Ning districts. The consuls are trying to follow the 
matter up, but find the Chinese officials hard to 
move. In other parts of the city everything seems 
quiet. The Jio Pheng trouble has not been 
renewed. Several from Nam Sug have come down 
for medical treatment, among them the opium 
smoker referred to in my letter of September last, 
who was baptized prematurely. Dr. Scott says he 


is having a hard time trying to break off a second 
time. 


The Eastern China Mission. 
Rev. W. H. Cossum. 

Nincpo, Jan. 1, 1892. 
Just Arrived. —I think often of the blindness 
and deadness of the city within 100 feet of 
“whose wall we are living, and pray that He 
from whom our “sufficiency” is to come may 
make us “ able ministers of the New Testament” to 
them. Oh, for a thousand voices! We feel the 
need here as our years of theorizing could never 
make us feel it, and we pray “thy kingdom come” 
and “send forth laborers” with a depth of meaning 
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which they never bore to us before. May God 
awaken His church to a greater sense of their 
responsibility! He is doing it, we are glad to 
know. May the interest in this great work grow! 

First Impressions. — How restful it is to really 
be here. This is the field of need, and here at 
last we may do what we have been urging others to 
do so kng. Psalm xlvi.10-—11 has come to us 
with great force: “ Be still and know that I am 
God; I will be exalted among the heathen, I will 
be exalted in the earth. The Lord of hosts is 
with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge.” 

We have begun the study of the language, and 
are already fascinated by it. Hard? Oh, yes, but 
still very interesting. We must learn it, and that 
lends a charm to it. We are nicely rested, and feel 
like work. We have attended native service twice, 
and have enjoyed it very much. How it led us to 
rejoice as we heard the Word preached in Chinese 
by those whose evident earnestness betokened their 
sincerity. The frequently recurring Yes made us 
understand the theme, and we could pray that His 
word might have free course, and so we enjoyed 
the service both times. We already love the 
Chinese, and feel more strongly than ever that they 
are a great people and, transformed by the gospel, 
will be a mighty witness for God. May the day 
not be far distant when China’s millions shall know 
the true God. 


The Western China Mission. 
Rev. W. M. Upcraft. 
Hanxow, Dec. 1, 1801. 

WE are leaving Hankow to-night per S. S. 
Tehshing for Ichang and the West. Party all 
well. Anticipate good trip. Water low, weather 
fine, matters quiet so far as known. Consul willing 
for us to go. We are now at a point that ought 
to be occupied by the Missionary Union, —a central 
position, a marvellous population, port of transit, 
and no Baptist workers between Chinkiang and 
Suifu for 1,500 miles of clear territory. May God 

enable you to do more for China speedily ! 


Mr. George Warner. 
Su Fu, Nov. 23, 1891. 

Since the Ichang riot, reports have been that we 
foreigners ‘‘ eat” native children, and we use their 
eyes and brains for medicine. This and such like 
reports are more or less the talk of some unscrupu- 
lous natives; but since the riots on the lower 
“ Yangtse,” we hear more of such talk than usual, 
and we feel its effect on the work. We have tried 
to get suitable property for the reinforcements 
which we hope are on their way up the river at this 
time. We thought we had secured a house, and all 
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the arrangements were concluded except the writ- 
ing of the “ deeds of rental.” Then owing to the 
reports, and for fear that we might eat the children 
on that street, the man would not write the papers. 
We will have to be patient and wait until these 
rumors subside. At present, so far as we can learn, 
things are quiet here. The people are as friendly 
as ever, and we believe there is not any danger of 
trouble here, except in cage there should be a riot 
at Chungking. " That place has been placarded 
three times for a riot to take place, but the 
“evil disposed” were not able to excite the 
populace, and all remains quiet at this writing. 
The Literary and Military examinations are taking 
place. This brings many thousands of students 
into the large cities. We expect from 10,000 to 
15,000 in this city during the examinations, and the 
rabble may strive to use this opportunity to make 
trouble; therefore we are kept in suspense until 
after they are all over, which will not be for several 
months yet. The last we heard from the new- 
comers was that they were waiting for their pass- 
ports, which are not so easy to obtain while the 
country is so disturbed. We hope they will not 
long be delayed. 

While the attendance is very good at all the 
meetings, and many acknowledge to the truth of the 
statements made, they are s/ow to accept them. 
The fear of man and the change of customs 
no doubt are the greatest obstacles in the way. 
There are some who say they would “enter 
the doctrine ” if they could have their idols in their 
houses, so that when their neighbors call upon 
them the absence of those idols would not excite 
any suspicion. God grant that the day may soon 
come when this people will give up everything for 
Him who loves them, is our prayer. We are all 
well here. 


JAPAN. 


Rev. H. H. Rhees, D. D. 
Kong, Jan. 6, 1892. 

Report for Osaka, Ikeda and Itami.—The addi- 
tions on my part of the field are as follows: Letter, 
1, Baptism: Kobe, 8; Himeji, 3; Fukumoto, 4. 
Total, 16. Exclusions, 5. 

We recognize the difficulties of the work we have 
to do, augmented by the fewness of the missionary 
force, and of native evangelists. The means at our 
command for the employment of evangelists, while 
large for some mission-lands, is very small for Japan. 
We must pay higher salaries, not only because the 
men cannot live on the pittance that is paid for such 
work in many lands, but because the other missions 
pay more, and the employees of government of like 
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grade of ability command more. We as a mission 
are paying less than any other mission I know of in 
Japan. 


Miss Lavinia Mead. 
Senpal, Jan. 7, 1892. 

The condition of the country is very gloomy 
in its aspect, but we have reason to feel that God 
is for us, and to persevere and reinforce. The 
unbelief and caviling that have disturbed the minds 
of the people have had very little effect upon our 
believers. Either the older missionaries have been 
faithful in teaching the doctrines or the Holy 
Spirit has too deeply rooted the “ Truth” for it to 
be easily torn away. I think both have done this 
God-given work. We are in no position to boast, 
but we may be gratified. 

Many have sought the higher classes, the wealthy, 
the scholar and the official, but it appears these 
results are unsatisfactory; the people are arrogant 
and supercilious; while he who has gone to the 
towns and villages with the “word of God” has 
had better success. For here, as everywhere, “ the 
common people hear gladly.” “ History repeats 
itself.” Far many more are called from farm or 
work bench than from legislative halls or service 
of state. Those who have, from love to Christ, gone 
as gladly to him who was “ casting his net into the 
sea” as to him who was wielding the sceptre or 
sabre have had great blessings. When will God’s 
children learn to preach the gospel of the kingdom 
of Christ, regardless of tinsel or rags? The question 
comes to every worker in Japan, Why this state of 
things? All say that it is partly due to the political 
condition of the country, some, too much school 
work; but none say too much preaching of the 
‘* Word.” The sure promise of God that His word 
shall not return to him void has too many proofs 
for that method ever to be abandoned. 

I am not a strong advocate of schools, yet I feel 
that we are making a great mistake in not 
having a good school for our young men, preparing 
them to be ministers and pastors. We feel it a 
necessity in America; and of all the Eastern mis- 
sions, I think this may be judged by home standard 
the best. 

Three Bible-women are very faithful to ‘their 
work. We have thirteen regular Bible students, 
besides three women’s meetings every week, two 
children’s meetings and house-to-house work. 
Our method is to have Sunday school at the 
preaching-places, and house-to-house work in 
the neighborhood. Mr. Hamblen and Mr. Jones 
each have one of the Bible-women for Sunday- 
school work, and we all have a common interest in 
this work; and thus we become helpers, and are 
intimately associated with each other’s work. Our 
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women have organized themselves into a society to 
do more general work; now raising money to 
support a Bible-woman in the country, the begin- 
ning of a most extensive plan. 


Rev. S. W. Hamblen. 
Toxyo, Jan. 8, 1892. 

It has indeed been a year of hard uphill work, 
but the Master has shown himself very gracious. 
A rough estimate of the number of baptisms shows 
that more than 200 have united with our churches, 
and it is a matter over which to rejoice that this 
is the result of steady growth rather than fitful 
interest. Surely God has heard the prayers that 
have come up to His throne during the last year 
for our work in Japan. We have every reason to 
persist courageously in this work. Even the dif- 
ficulties that confront us should cause us to bend 
the more energetically to it. Many difficult prob- 
lems are to be solved and much difficult work is to 
be done, but we know whom we have believed, 
and His help is guaranteed. 

Japan needs the gospel, and the work of the 
foreign missionary in giving the gospel to Japan is 
by no meansat an end. There will be a place here 
for a missionary for many years to come. Not only 
is there much evangelistic work that he must either 
do himself or see that it is done by others, but the 
great work of training and building up the converts 
must be his almost exclusively. It is imperatively a 
time for sound teaching; and the missionaries in 
Japan need the earnest prayers of those in the 
home-land, that wisdom may be given them in their 

perplexing work. 
° Dec. 14, 1891. 
The Northern section of Japan is especially on 


my heart at the present time. MHachinohei is in 
the centre of a population, within a radius of 
thirty miles, of about 5,000, and no missionary 
within fifty miles of the place. Our church there is 
weak, and the Methodists are all ready to take up 
work there at the least indication of our slacking 
our efforts. Morioka has two churches besides 
our own, —a Methodist and a Presbyterian. The 
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Methodists have no missionary there; but the Pres- 
byterians have a man, his wife and a single lady, 
and, I believe, are planning to enlarge their work 
there. If Mr. Jones returns to America for a rest, 
I would be the only male missionary of our mission 
in the North, and Miss Mead would be the only 
female missionary; and Sendai and our outlying 
work would take all our energies. To me, person- 
ally, it seems that we need the three men that our 
last appeal asks for, for Northern Japan; and in the 
event of Mr. Jones’ return home, my feeling would 
be that one in Morioka, and two in Hachinohei 
would be well placed. It seems to me that some- 
thing must be done to strengthen our work in the 
North if we wish to save it. 


AFRICA. 
The Gongs Mlission. 
Rev. J. C. Hyde. 

PavaBata, Dec. 8, 1891. 
THE railroad director would like to put Protestant 
employees found sick in this region under my care, 
and already three have returned to their work bene- 
fited by their stay here. Sixty-four white men are 
within one-half hour of here, and eighty more 
within an hour, though there is a railroad doctor to 
attend them. Noso (our king) has dreamed he 
will lose all his children if he opposes the gospel, 
and he came with his head man last Sunday without 

invitation, and said he was in favor of the gospel. 

Mr. Theo. A. Leger. 

Maran, Dec. 16, 1891. 
IN connection with our other duties, we have 
begun daily services at Matadi, both in Fiote and 
in English, for the workmen employed on the 
station and others. We are being blessed in this. 
On Sundays one or two of us (Brother Young of 
the Congo Balolo Mission is here) go to “ preach 
the gospel” to the railroad camp, from six to eight 
miles from here. There is also a work to be done 
among the French-speaking people, which we hope 
the Lord will open up ere long. 


“EVERY IMPULSE and stroke of missionary 
power on earth is from the heart of Christ. 
Christ did not give up His work to His disci- 
ples. It is expressly stated that after His 


ascension they ‘ went forth and preached every- 
where,’ the Lord working with them, and con- 
firming the word by si ac following. He was 

er. 


still their head and They referred 
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every difficulty to Him, consulted Him about 
every step in the work, depended entirely upon 
His divine power for the material and spiritual 
means necessary; in fact, left the entire re- 
sponsibility where it belonged, and simply said, 
‘We are Lieeens together with God.’ With 


this divine Leader need any co-laborer falter? 
Whether at home or in the midst of the 
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heathen, our trust should not be in ‘an arm of 
flesh,’ but in the living God. Where the spirit 
of trust prevails, the Lord works mightily ; and 
when prayer is the continual attitude of the 
soul, God will work through His faithful instru- 
ments. ‘ Woeto them that go down to Egypt for 
help, and stay on horses, and trust in iow. 
because they are many: and in horsemen be- 
cause they are very strong: but they look not 
unto the Holy One of Israel nor seek the Lord.’ 
— Isa. xxxi. 1.” 


CONVERTS FROM HEATHENISM, when 
they visit Christian lands, are always impressed 
by the marks of skill and enterprise everywhere 
visible in America and in Europe, but they are 
often shocked beyond measure to see so many 
unbelievers and such open disregard of Chris- 
tian morality. They are not prepared to find 
that the lands which are called Christian are 
not Christian, and, worst of all, they are 
amazed at finding the Church of Christ so like 
the world. Ina brief memorial of Mrs. Ahok, 
the well-known wife of a Christian native 
merchant at Foochow, China, it is said that 
when she came to England, not as a traveller 
to amuse herself, but on a mission in behalf of 
her countrywomen, she was so overcome by 
the sight of Christians living in luxury, instead 
of giving their thought and endeavor to Chris- 
fian work, that her friends felt it to be too great 
a strain for her faith to let her remain in such 
circumstances. Her own faith and zeal were 
so far beyond what she witnessed in the body 
of professed Christian believers that she seemed 
like one who had received a staggering blow. 
Oh, for a witnessing Church! 


INDIA. — One is not long in India before 
being struck by the fact that the Hindus are a 
very religious people. Hinduism is not a 
religion of the past; their numerous temples, 
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their religious observances, and the different 
marks on the foreheads of men, women and 
children, denoting which god the wearer wor- 
ships, all testify to this fact. That thecommon 
26% for the most part, are sincere in their 

eliefs, I think cannot be denied. Their 
diligently following the instructions of the 
Brahman priest, their frequent sacrifices and 
long prilgrimages, and their steadfast and 
almost unshakable belief in their Shastras have 
not the marks of insincerity about them. Man 
of the educated classes, on the other hand, 
have ceased to hold many of their former be- 
liefs, and perform the religious ceremonies 
because it is the custom to do so. India is 
the most conservative country in the world. 
The Hindu is intolerant of change. Though 
many of the most enlightened men are liberal 
by conviction, yet they cannot think to break 
with the past. I have noticed this especially 
in their opposition to the gospel, and in regard 
to ‘*caste”—a chain round the Hindu neck at 
once heavier and more difficult to break than 
that of the Arab round the neck of the negro 
can be. 

In conversation with the natives I have 
lately been struck with the widespread pan- 
theism; it can be recognized in the answer of 
the most ignorant. It is pretty generally held 
that at times all men are convicted of sin; but 
this does not hold good with regard to the 
Hindu. True, he will admit that he has sinned ; 
but he conveniently shifts the guilt from him- 
self to his god, who, he says, is the ‘‘doer, 
and causer to do” of all things. God sins 
through him. This idea naturally arises from 
his denial of the personality and holiness of 
God. So long as ‘‘ caste” and this conception 
of God exist,*so long will the evangelization of 
India be a slow process.— Dr. A. G. Mowat 
in the Free Church Monthly. 
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GENERAL. —The British and Foreign Bible 
Society issues the Scriptures in 292 different ver- 
sions, Four young men have offered themselves 
to the Southern Presbyterian Board to begin a 
mission in Korea. There are no temples, and the 
people are said to be practically without a religion. 
——The English Baptist Missionary Society has 
undertaken to raise £100,000 as a Missionary 
Centenary Fund, and up to January 16, £50,- 
213-5-1 had been subscribed. ——The United 
Presbyterians of Scotland, who number 185,000, last 
year gave $400,000 for foreign missions. The Free 
Church of Scotland, with 335,000 members, gave 
more than $500,000 for foreign missions. 


EUROPE. — Archbishop Ambrosius, of the 
Greek Church of Russia, has lately said: “ Protes- 
tantism is making very rapid progress in Russia. 
The Pashkovites come to us from among the highest 
social classes. Stundism comes from the lower 
classes. Both sets have already occupied a wide 
territory.” 

WESTERN ASIA. —The hymn book used by 
Protestants in Turkey bids fair to be reduced to 
quite modest proportions. “Jesus Shall Reign 
Where’er the Sun,” and “ On the Mountain Top Ap- 
pearing,” and half a dozen other hymns of — 

e 


and courage have now been stricken out by t 


remorseless Mohammedan censors. 


go Donations. 


INDIA. — The home for helpless child widows 
and deserted wives established by Pundita Rama- 
bai at Poona has thirty-nine residents and several 
day pupils. Her effort is awakening a feeling that 
there ought to be such a home in every important 
city in India, ——At the meeting of the native 
Congress of India, which was recently held at 
Nagpur, a message was received from General 
Booth expressing sympathy with the labors of the 
Congress for improving the condition of the poor. 
In the reply sent by the Congress, which includes 
men of many faiths and a large number of no faith 
at all, special acknowledgment was paid with grati- 
tude to the “labors of good missionaries who are 
earnestly working to raise the moral standard of the 
people.” “The Christian Vernacular Education 
Society” has changed its name to “ The Christian 
Literature Society for India,” as better expressing 
its purpose and methods of work. Last year 
English officers and civilians in the Punjab and 
Sindh, India, contributed $13,500 to missions in 
those provinces. This shows what they think of 
them. A native Christian has been appointed 


administrator general of India. 
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CHINA. —A leading Chinaman says that the root 
of the present difficulties in China is the fight be- 
tween the old and the new ideas. ‘The rebels are the 
Chinese conservatives, who oppose the reform prin- 
ciples favored by the present dynasty. There is but 


little danger of their success. There is said to be 
a certain amount of slavery in China, but it is largely 
in the way of unpaid domestic service. Still the fact 
of slavery is recognized by Chinese law and custom, 

JAPAN. — The Synod of the Church of Christ 
in Japan at its last session reported for the five 
presbyteries 73 churches, 10,998 members, 886 
baptisms during the year and contributions by the 
churches of 16,657.27 yen. In several places in 
Japan the Buddhists are aroused to great oppo- 
sition to mission work. They establish rival preach- 
ing-services and schools, and even go round to the 
homes of the Sunday-school scholars and tell them 
there will be no more school at the Christian 
houses, and try to break up the preaching-services 
by riotous conduct. ——It is now estimated that 
6,500 people were killed in the earthquake in 
Japan in October, and 9,000 injured; 76,000 houses 
were wholly destroyed, and 120,000 injured. 


MAINE, $121.90. 


Gardiner, rst ch., 2.40; Livermore Falls, ch., 20.13; Yar- 
mouth, ch., 20; Tenant’s Harbor, Miss Jennie D. Robinson’s 
S. S. class, for Rev. J. L. Dearing, tow. pr., tracts, 2.75; Bidde- 
ford, Y. P. S. C. E., Adams-st. ch., 2c. per week coll., 23.53; 
Bangor, 2d S. S., 14.41; Bangor, 2d ch., 11.18; Waterville, 
S. S., tow. sup. Lamboram, care of P. H. Moore, 27.50. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $151.46. 


Littleton, Mrs. C. P. Chickering, 10; Exeter,ch.,60; North 
Stratford, Master Ephraim Smith, 72c.; East Jaffray, ch., 
6.35; Hinsdale, ch., 13; Antrim, ch., 4th quarterly coll., 
25.94; East Weare, Mrs. C. E. Eaton, 1, Chesham, ch., 10; 

pton Falls, ch., 21.45; Hopkinton, ch., 3- 


VERMONT, $581.83. 


Rutland, ch. 107.65; Sharon, ch., 1.38; Oty, ch., lay by 
envelopes, 2.50; Burlington, rst ch., Y. P. U., tow. sup. 
Kodomala Isaac, care Rev. P. M. Johnson, Ongole, 5; Poult- 
ney, E. M. Bixby, 10; Shaftesbury Asso., tow. Clara A. 
Converse Miss. Fund, 400; Wallingford, ch., 26; Halifax, 
ch., 2; Brattleboro, ch., Y. P. S.C. E., tow. sal. Rev. Wm. 
Powell, 7.50; Brandon, S. S., tow. furnishing room in Mary 
Colby Home, care of Clara A. Converse, 6; Burlington, 
Berean ch., 3; Perkinsville, ch., 10.80. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $1,745.36. 


Newton, ch., tow. sup. 2 nat. pr., 72; Northboro, C. E. 
Wood, for Congo Missions, 2; Newton, ch. 100; Reading, rst, 
ch., 19.41; Merrimac, ch., 8.50; Boston, C. E. Jackson, tow. 
sup. nat. pr., care Rev. E. Chute, 25; Clinton, rst ch., tow. 
sup. Rev. Solomon Vencutiah, careof Dr. Clough, 17; 
Brookville, ch., 7.70; Agawam, ch., Y. P. S. C E., a3 
Worcester, Pleasant-st. ch., 17.96; Waltham, 1st ch., 18; 

ton, a friend, 5; Roxbury, Duncan McIntosh, 2sc.; 
East Somerville, ch., 53.03; West Quincy, Sw. ch., 10; Bos- 
ton, Clarendon-st. ch., 529.30; Lawrence, A. Sharpe, 1st ch., 
25; Charlestown, rst ch., 60.80; Leicester, Greenville ch., 
20.80; Peabody, ch. miss. meeting coll., 1.26; Brockton, 
Melvin Hollis, 1; Malden, rst ch., 39.94; t Boston, Cen- 
tral-sq. ch., 28.33; Boston, Clarendon-st. ch., Circle of 


DONATIONS 
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King’s Sons, tow. sup. Wesley M. Biggs, 150; Medfield, ch., 
19.18; North Billerica, ch., 11.60; Chelmsford, ist S. S., 5; 
Coselten. North-ave. ch., Y. P. S. C. E., tow. rent of Hall 
at Wuni, care of Rev. J. S. Adams, 30; Middleboro, Central 
ch., 39.62; Brookline, a friend, 10; Lowell, 1st ch., Dr, N. 
B. Edwards, 100; North Chelmsford, a friend, tow. the Tel- 
ugu Fund, 100; Springfield, rst ch., 88.37; Wakefield, Mrs. 
Hlizabeth Sweetzer, tow. Telugu Fund, 5; Jamaica Plain, ch., 
47-81; Mansfield, Chas. H. McAlpine, tow. the Telugu Fund, 
5; Winchester, rst S. S., for school, care of Rev. R. Maplesden, 
15; Middleboro, M. F. Johnson, 1; Fiskdale, ch., 11; Gran- 
ville, ch., 34.50; Lynn, East ch. S. S., for special work of 
Rev. J. L. ing, S. 


RHODE ISLAND, $521.36. 


Hopkinton, Rev. E. P. Mathewson, 5; Pawtucket, 1st ch., 
Mr. and Mrs. Rob’t Wilson (so of wh. is for Telugu Fund), 
to constitute Mrs. Mary Marsh Wilson, H. L. M., 100; Cen- 
tral Falls, Broad-st. ch., 56.98: Providence, Cranston-st., 5. 
S., for one-quarter’s support Moung See Dee, 18.75; Prov- 
idence, Jackson-ave. S. S. 5.5% ewport, Ist ch., concert 
coll., 10.97: Pawtucket, A. N. B., for Telugu Fund, 50; 
Providence, Elizabeth B. Welch, tow. Telugu Fund, 100; 
Providence, Brown University Miss. Conn., tow. sal. Rev. 
C. G. Hartsock, 125; Newport, ist ch., quar. coll., 49-15. 


CONNECTICUT, $342.76. 


Willimantic rst ch., Y. P. S. C. E., 25; Woman's Miss. 
Socs. of German Baptist chs. in Conn. (of wh. 30 is tow. sup. 
of Bible-woman, and § tow. sup. of student at Ongole, care 
Dr. Clough), 35; Niantic, ch., 8.73; Wallingford, 1st ch., 

3.28; Rainbow, Henry P. Clarke, tow. education 

s, Domatha and Ah Gray, care Rev. A. V.°Crumb, 25; 
Rainbow, Geo. W. Hodge for do. do., 25; East Thompson, 
Dea. Geo. Bates, 1; Bristol, ch., Y. P. $c. E., tow. sup. pr. 
at Telugu, 20; Meriden, Maine-st. ch., 17.50; Mystic Union, 
ch., Y. P. S. C. E., tow. sup. K. Venkatiah, care Rev. W. R. 
Manley, 30; German, S. S.’s in Conn. tow. sup. student at 
Ongole, 20; Moosup, Plainfield ch., 12; New Britain, A 
E. Woodruff, 19; Deep River, S.S., 3d quarterly payment, 
tow. sup. nat. pr., care Rev. J. L. Dearing, 31.25. 
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NEW YORK, $2,228.09. 


Shusham, Mrs. L. T. Dobbin, 1; West Township, C. F. 
Seabury, 12: Albany, Emmanuel ch., Y. P. S.C. E., tow. 
sup. nat. pr., care Rev. W. R. Manley, 30; Alps, Mrs. M. 
Wright, 5; do., Mrs. T. E. Saxby, 7; Jehnson’s Creek. 
Congo Steamboat Co., for sup. pupil, care Mrs. Bella Claflin, 
Lukunga, Congo, 2; Brooklyn, Miss. Soc. of the Bible 
School of the Greenwood ch., tow. the Telugu Fund, 25; 
Rochester, a lady for do., 5; Buffalo, Prospect-ave. S. ¢' 
Christmas gift, tow. sup. students, care Mr. Richards, Banza 
Manteke, 60; S.S. 3.79: Spencer, Mission Band, 
for Saw Sa class 94 in Karen 71 ern Seminary, Insein, 
Burma, 25; Albany, Mrs. Theodore V. Van Heusen, tow. 
sup. 2 nat. prs., care Dr. Clough, 109.50; do., Minnie L. Tib- 
betts, rst quarterly payment, tow. - Ishiguro, care J. C. 
Brand, 15; Long Island City, Rev. N. B. Randall tow. sup. 
Rev. Bunda Luka, care Dr. Clough, 12.50; do., Mrs. Sara 
T. Randall, for do., 12.50; Albany, Emmanuel ch., 14.02; 
Brookfield, Lawrence Babcock, FA ; Scotia, ch., 9; Westville, 
ch.,2; Monroe County, Y. P. B. Miss. Alliance, for benefit 
Bro. Moody in Congo, 185; Buffalo, Delaware-ave. ch., 
454;55 East Henrietta, ch., 4.07; 1st ch., Binghamton, 125; 

lord, ch., 14.17; do. S. S., 12; South Otselic, ch., 8.75; 
Cortland, ch., 129.78; do. S. S. 25; friend of missions, 10; 
West Plattsburg, ch., 20; Elizabethtown, Edwin C. Rowe, 
4.50; Meredith, ch., 4.77; La Grange, ch., 10.23; Pike, Rev. 
Samuel Hough, 15: South Troy, S. S., 10.27; Oneida, ch., 

ial for Dr. Clough, 19.94; Syracuse, Central S. S., 50; 
Gpiensburg, ch. (of wh. to. is for Rev. and Mrs. A. M. Pren- 
tice, for Dr. Clough), 100; Fort Ann Village, ch., 2.20; 
New York, North ch., 32.77; do. Fifth-ave. ch., 80.50; Brook- 
lyn, Ocean Hill ch. (of wh. 5 is fr. Infant class in S.S.), 
16.78; Sing Sing, ch., 42.50. 


NEW JERSEY, $4,426.16. 


New Brunswick, rst ch., 80.01; Atlantic, Highlands ch., 
Circle, for Dr. Clough’s work, 5; Paterson, Dr. A. W. Rogers, 
(300 of wh. is for chapel at Kurnool, and 300 for sal. of 
miss. at do.),600; Morristown, Mrs. Caroline C. Bishop, for 
the building of one new missionary home at Telugu, 2,500. 
South Plainfield, ch., 43; Morristown, ch., 1,000; Tren- 
ton, rst ch., 100; Lakewood, ch., 17.55; Cedarville, ch., 
15.60; Haddonfield, ch., Bible School, tow. sup. Ko Kan 

y, a nat. pr. of India, 65. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $2,545. 
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DELAWARE, $21. 
Harrington, Zion S. S., 20; Wilmington, Miss Annie 
Temple, 1. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $627.96. 
Washington, Grace ch. on acc’t 100, pledge made by Pastor 
for Dr. Gough's fund, 26.96; do. Calvary ch., for Dr. Clough’s 
Fund, 593; do. do., 8. 
VIRGINIA, $13. 
Petersburg, Gilfield ch., for work in Africa, 13. 


WEST VIRGINIA, $2.05. 
Elkins, rst ch., 2.05. 
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OHIO, $1,520.90. 


Ashland, Mrs. E. O. Thomson, 30; do. Anne Thomson, 2; 
Dayton, 1st Regular ch., 1 year’s subscription, 553.17; do. C. 
F. Snyder, tow. Dr. Clough’s Fund, 10; Dayton, a friend, 
is wh, 100 is to constitute the lady a life member), 400; 

artland, Bronson ch., 3.25; Dayton, 1st ch., Lady’s dep’t for 
Congo, 53.39; Wyoming, ch., “ Benevolence,” 25; Kenton, 
ch., 3.50: Cmaxtellie, Mrs. Parker, completing too. L, 
M. for Prof. J. K. Parker, 5; Cleveland, Logan-ave. ch. bal., 3; 
Hillsboro, ch., 7.69; New Market, ch.,3.31; Central College, 
C. M. McLeod, 15; do. do., A. McLeod, 1; Sandusky, Wayne- 
st. ch., 2.62; Elyria, a friend of missions, 1; Cincinnati, Mt. 
Auburn ch., of wh. 25 is of B. Trevor, Esq., 230.21; Mid- 
dletown S, S., to sup. Oung Baw, a nat. Burman pr., 60; Mt. 
Vernon, Ist ch., 33,703 do. S. S., 19.76; Hopewell, ch. 5.10; 
Toledo, 1st ch., 28.60; Streetsboro, ch. 5.50; Sand Fork, ch., 
19.10. 


INDIANA, $149.52. 


Coffee Creek, S.S. C. F. M. D., 1.76; Greensburg, ‘‘ Stim- 
son Band,” 1.50; Providence, ch. 6.90; Greenfield, ch. B. 
Clift and wife, 2; Elizaville, for nat. pr., 6; Middle Fork, 
Sugar Creek S.S., 4; Ebenezer, ch., 8.65; Mt. Pleasant, 1st 
ch., 9.50; Goshen, D. Kreps, 5; Hammond, 4.31; East 
Chicago, brethren, 2.15; Auburn, A. Kinmount for Japan, 
5; Garrett, Young People, 6.50; Letts Corner, ch., 14; Deca- 
tur, S. S., 1.23; Delphi, ch., 6; Sullivan, ch., 1.50; Vin- 
cennes, ch. and S. S., 62.02; Plainfield, ch., 1.50. 


ILLINOIS, $792.75. 


Dwight, M. E. W., 3; Griggsville, ch., 20.40; Alton, 
Hunterstown, S. S. 7.02; do. Xmas offering, 
12.53; Jerseyville, ch., B. Y. P. U., 1.90; Nokomis, E. 
Greenman, for Telugu Fund, 50; Upper Alton, S. S., for 
Congo, 12; Kanesville, Dea. D. Hanchett, 125; Lockport, 
ch.,(of wh. 5 is for Lake Mantumba boat and 14 for do. station), 
22; Morris, ch., for do., 5; Cazenovia, 6; Clear Creek, bal., 7; 
Clarke’s Chapel, T. B.G., for boy in Africa, 10; Chicago, Cen- 
tennial ch., Mrs. Dixon, for nat. pr. v= care Rev. C. 
H. D. Fisher, 15; Chicago, Covenant ch., Englewood, 8.46; 
Chicago, ist ch., (of wh. 16.77 is fr. Y. P. 5. C. E., for Lake 
Mantumba boat), 63.02; do. 4th ch., for do., 7; do., Imman- 
uel ch., for Lake Mantumba station, 5; Hyde Park, Chicago, 
3 friends, of wh. 5 is for Lake Mantumba boat and 6 for do. 
station; do., Memorial ch., B. Y. P. U., for do., 2; do. Mrs. 
Jensen, for do. boat, 2; do, Western-ave. B. Y. P. U., 6.20; 
Oak Park, Mrs. Hawes, for I.. M. boat, 4; De Kalb, Dr. H.C. 
Smith and wife, for do., 10; Dixon,ch., for do, station, 3.30; 
Ottawa, ch. (of wh. 10 is fr. Mrs. L. B. Merrifield for do. 
boat, and 50 fr. J. E. Olds, tow. sup. Rev. R. L. Halsey, 
Japan) ,60; Paw Paw, ch., for L. M. boat, 15.70; Sublette, ch., 
61.85: Galesburg, ch., 6; Payson, S. S., 5; Quincy, 1st ch., 
15.54; do. Vermont-st. ch., in part, 33.05; Belvidere, South 
ch., 4.35; Stillman Valley, S. S., for Ongole student, 25; 
Springheld, ch., Mrs. E. S. Scott, for do., 12.50; Kankakee, 
German S. S., for Africa, 4.50; Chicago, 2d Sw. ch. (of wh. 20is 
for Telugu pr. and 5.43 fr. S. S. for Telugu Mission), 40.43; 
Englewood, Sw. ch. (of wh. 50 is fr. Y. Ladies and 40 fr. 
Sisters” for Telugu pr.) , 


IOWA, $274.59. 


Aurora, E, C. Shepard, 1; Council Bluffs, Scan. ch., 13.30; 
do. do. S. S., 1.14; Malvern, ch., 26.80; do., per Miss Mc- 
Laurin, 2.52; Burnside, ch., 3.17; do., J. R. Conklin, 2; do., 
Mrs. J. R. Conklin, Elsie and Susie, 1.02; do., J. Hammerly, 
1; do., Ed. Hammerly, 25c.; do., 2; W. Carlson, 50c.; do., 
J. E. Manchester, 25c.; do., P. C. Gottey, §; do., Mrs. P. C. 
Gottey, soc.; do., Ed. Johnson, soc.; do., S. A. Norstrom, 
asc.; do., E. H. Cox, 1; do., A. Oleson, 25c.; do., J. A. 

arlson, soc.; do., J. M. Snyder, 1; do., A. W. Alswer, soc.; 
Homer, ch., 3.05; do., L aa Shamhower, 75c.; do., S. T. 
Olesen, soc.; Shenandoah, ch., 9 Glenwood, ch., 6.01; 
Russell, ch., 10.25; Cambria, ch., 3; Leon, ch., 14 82; Coryden, 
ch., 5.89; Allerton, ch., 4.10; Indianola, ch., .61; Des Moines, 
1st ch., tow. desk for W. E, Witter, 5; Marion, ch., for do., 
18.50; Anamosa, ch., for do., 5.62; Cedar Rapids, 1st ch., 
8.26; do., 2d ch., 6.88; Centerville, ch., 8.81; Stuart, ch., 
10.50; Marshalton, ch., Geo. W. Carter, M.D., 20; Algona, 
ch., 3-60; Hampton, ch., 22.50; La Mars, Rev. Howard M. 
Jones, 10; East Des Moines, Mrs. E. P. Bartlett, for litera- 
ture, 5c.; Ottumwa, S. S., birthday offerings, 4.37; Gilmore 
City, 2d ch., 18.50; Forest City, S. S., 2.05; do., Johanna 
Goronson, 5; Mason City, ch., 4; Rockwell, Rev. Z. A. 
Bryant, 1. 


| 
i 
Scranton, S. S. class No. 5 of rst Welch ch., for Congp 
Mission, 10; Pittsburg, Ladies’ Aid one and Mary C. ' 
Barnes Miss. Society of Fourth-ave. ch., for Telugu Fund, i 
100; Philadelphia, i. Emma W. Bucknell, 1st installment i 
of pledge of 2,500 made to Dr. Clough for — =e! pons i 
aay in memory of her father, Rev. Wm. Ward, D. D., i 
& mbrose, ch., 4.40; Antrim, Sw. ch. and S. S. 7.08; | 
ilkes Barre, a friend for work of R. Saillens, Paris, France, ' 
5; Media, ch., 25.67; Great Valley, ch. 8; Philadelphia, Man- i 
tua ch. (of wh. 3 is for Telugus), 56.65; do. Belmont-ave. ch., j 
do. do., S. S., 14.77; West Philadelphia, 3 boys for 
distribution, 1.30; Morristown, 1st ch., for Congo Aux- ; 
ilary, 111.28; Lage Valley, ch., 19; Augusta, S.S., 1.64; 
Berwick, ch., 18; Muncy, c 
Terrytown, ch., 2; Oil City, ch 
wife, 2; children of the Baptist 
Berwick, Rev. P. S. Brewster 
Crozer, 1,000; Germantown, Cz 
ch, Rev. Dr. G. M. Spratt, 3; Philadelphia, Mrs. HEC. 
Knowles, 500; West Vincent, Miss Carrie Moore, 5. 
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MICHIGAN, $146.22. 


Grand Rapids, birthday offerings to Christ fr. 64 Bostwick 
St., 5; Onondaga, Mrs. Jos. Sibley, 3; Grand Rapids, 2d ch., 
tow. sup. nat. pr.care Rev. J. E, Cummings, 31; Saginaw, Mich- 
igan-ave. ch., bal. of contribution, 1.80; Eaton Rapids, ch., 25; 

eston, ch., 14.55; Manistee, 1st ch. Y. P. S. é. E., 14.55; 
North St. ch., 5; Newberg, 2.10; Porter, 2.90; Cadilloc, 
Sw. ch., 7.32; Iron Mountain, Sw. ch., 24; Lu ington, Sw. 
ch., 5; Ishpeming, Mrs. Freeberg, 5. 


MINNESOTA, $684.33. 


St. Paul, Hebron ch., 13.55; do., rst ch., 254.47; do. do. 
S. S., for nat. pr. in Ongole, 34.05; do. do. class in mission 
study, 11; do. do., J. N. Drake, to apply on Life Member- 
ship, 25; Minneapolis, 4th ch., 16.82; do. do. S. S., 
12.24; St. Paul, Immanuel ch., 15; do. do. Y. P., 7; Eyota 
ch., 2.25; London, 8.15; Milloca, 10; Minneapolis, Swen 
Manfred, 5; Cahota, C. J. me 2.60; do. Paul John- 
son, 3.65; St. Cloud, Sw., 8; Isanti, Y. P. S. C. E., 7; Spring 
Vale, ©... Apsahl, 2; Willmer, 30; St. Paul, C. A. 
yer a 3; Winnebago Valley, 20; St. Paul, Sw. ch., 37-72; 

nthrop, 27.85; Stillwater, Danish ch., 3; Halloch, 10; 
Davis, 5; Willmer, 23.50; Dahlstorp, 4.25; McIntosh, 3 s., 

.o5; P. E. Lejstrom, 2; M. Evander, 1.50; Stanchfield, 7.25; 

inneapolis, Miss Inez Warden, for Upcraft and Warner, 5; 
do., Mrs. Alfred Thomas, for do., 5; Austin, S. S., for do., 5; 
Minneapolis, Olivet Y. P., for do., 3; St. Paul, Mrs. H 
Drake, for do., 1; do., G. P. Lyman, for do, 10; Minneapolis, 
Central ch., for boat on Lake Mantumba, 7.76; St. Paul, 
Woodland Park ch., for do., 17.75; Lake City, Sw., for do., 
2.25; do. do. S. S., for station at Lake Mantumba, 2; Albert 
Lea, Danish ch., for do., 3.17; Blooming Prairie, ch., for do., 


4:50. 
WISCONSIN, $196.95. 


Marinnette, Sw. ch., 10; Stevens Point, Mrs. E. A. George 
5; Madison, ch. (of wh. g is for Lake Mantumba boat an 

.31 for do. station), 38.313 Albany, B. Y. P. U., 3.86; Beloit, 
k r L. M. station, 5.25; Evansville, for do. boat, 663: Sparta, 
ch., for do. do., 10; Mt. Hope, ch., 28.20; Henry Mitchell, Sr., 
for Rev. L. A. Gould’s mission work in China, 100; Ocono- 
mowoc, S. S., 4.70; Raymond, Danish ch., 5. 


MISSOURI, $103.58. 


Marceline, Mrs. Frances Allen, tow. Telugu Fund, 10; 
Mexico, Mission Board of Home and Foreign Missions, 52.08; 
Sedalia, rst ch., 14; Kansas City, Y. P. Soc., Sw., 15: do., do., 
Olive-st. Y. P. Soc., tow. sup. P. Narsiafi, 12.50. 


KANSAS, $116.19. 


Manhattan, Woman’s Soc., 8; Silver Lake, 4.95; Victory, 15; 
Russell, Gertrude Collins, 1; Fairport, ch., 5; Cato, ch., 1.50; 
Ft. Scott, Shiloh ch. (colored), 2.25; do., rst ch., 3.52: Girard, 
ch., 5.25; Armourdale, ch., 2.20; Ottawa, Hyde Mission S. S., 
4; Lincoln, ch., 2.70; Howard, ch., 2.48; Neal, ch., 1.37;Climax, 
ch., 45c.; Elk City, ch., 1.46; Grenola, ch. so0c.; Kirwin, Rev. 
N. B. Homan, 1; Phillips urg, t; Garnett, 9.59; do. S. S., 

S., 1.40; Lehigh, Mennonite heotheen, 25; 
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ellington, 15. 


NEBRASKA, $120.3. 


Omaha, Mrs. A. S. Potter, tow. sup. nat. pr. care A. E. Car- 
son, 10; Dorchester, ch, and S. S., 16.40; Exeter, Rev. A. 
Russell, 5; Juniata, ch., tow. sup. Rev. W. H. Brodt, 6; 
Chapman, Y. P. U., tow. sup. Rev. A. E. Carson, 2; Peru, 
20.35; Omaha, 1st ch., 10; Hooper, ch., 1.63; Juniata, Rev. 
_ A. Armstrong, tow. sup. Rev. W. H. Brode, 1.50; do., 

rs. C. B. Rhiner, for do., 1.75; do., ch., for do., 1.75; do., S. S. 
birthday offerings, tow. expns. in field of W. H. Brodt, 2.41; 
Broken Bow, Rev. J. Q. Daggart, 1; Stromsburg, Woman’s 
Miss. Soc., 13.60; Oakland, ch., 10; do., Y. P. S. z E., 3.29; 
Wahoo, ch., 9.48; Weston, S. S., 4.15. 


COLORADO, $7. 
Rocky Mountain Asso. coll. 4; Montrose, ch., 3. 


CALIFORNIA, $274.55. 


San Francisco, W. B. F. M. S. of Cal., tow. sup. Miss 
Phillips, 114.75; do., for work of Miss Phillips, 100; San Jose, 
Mrs. Rebecca Murray, for African missions, 14.55; Santa 
Ana, ch., 6.70; Sanger, ch., 5.95; Selma,ch., 12.30; Los Gatos, 
—- Sabbatarian,” 5; Santa Rosa, ch., in part, 8.80; Poway, 

150. 
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OREGON, $43.25. 


Laurel, Mt. Olive ch., 7; Forest Grove, ch., Thomas and 
Emma W. Cox, 19.75; Portland, Sw. ch., 6.50; Friendship, ch., 
2; Mt. Tabor, 8. 


NORTH DAKOTA, $6.06. 
Tower city, ch., 3.06; Inkster, Andrew Wall, 3. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, $54.25. 


Big Spring Y. P., 5; Aldham, ch., 21; Orleans, Erich 
n, 5; Burton, ch., 15; Sun Prairie, ch., 8.25. 


WASHINGTON, $57.65. 


Tacoma, rst ch., 9.55; Kent, ch., 2; White River, ch., 7; La 
Conner, Y. P. ., 20; Charleston, U. S. naval station, Geo, 
M. Tirrell, 10; Tacoma, Scandinavian W. M. Circle, 6.60; 
Brush Prairie, ch., 2.50. 


INDIAN TERRITORY, $22.30. 
Al-lu-we, 19; Bacone, Y. P. S. C. E., Indian Univ., 3.30. 


WYOMING, $s. 
Bear Creek, one half of 2c. per wk. contribution of S. S., 5. 


KENTUCKY, $s. 
Covington, for Paris mission, 5. 


GERMANY, $1,265.85. 


oe. by Rev. Ph. Brama for Karen missions per J. Lubeck, 
1,265.85. 
JAPAN, $120. 


Nemuro, Rev. W. B. Parshley, 20; do., Mrs. Harriet E, 
Carpenter, for missionary and evangelistic work in Bassein, 
care Rev. C. A. Nichols, 100. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY, $13. 
Oklahoma City, 13. 


Total, $19,307.18 


LEGACIES. 


Fairfax, Vt., J. M. Hotchkiss, 
Windsor, Vt., John P. Skinner, . 
Danversport, Mass., Benj. Porter Est., . 
Providence, R. I., Giles Manchester, . 
Manchester, N. ¥., Polly Mitchell Est. ° 
Philadelphia, Penn., Hannah M. Walter, —_500.00 
Washington, D. C., Emma G., Nelson, . 100.00 
. 1,694-91 
$21,002.09 
Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1891, 
to January1,1892, . . « 171,037-45 


Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1891, 
to February 1, 1892, . ee ° + 192,039.54 


Donations received to February 1, 1892, $158,680.37. 


Maine, $1,724.31; New Hampshire, $2,051.73; Vermont, 
$1,323.40; Massachusetts, $26,104.92; Rhode Island, $4,030." 
8; Connecticut, $4,397.29; New York, $35,003.35; New 
ersey, $10,546.73; Pennsylvania, $18,072.80; Delaware, 76; 
District of Columbia, $t,79 .30; Maryland, $60; Virginia, $16; 
WestVirginia, $1,435.61; Ohio, $13,161.34; Indiana, $1,974.97: 
Illinois, $12,825.97; Iowa, $1,670.25; Michigan, $3,117.39; 
innesota, $3,025.31; Wisconsin, $1,265.54; Missouri, 
2,401.92; Kansas, $2,408.69; Nebraska, $1,347.71; Colorado, 
425.02; California, $2,370.92; Oregon, ,* .04; North 
akota, $107.24; South Dakota, $333.90; ashington, 
306.05; Idaho, $30.20; Indian Territory, $95.12; Wyoming, 
5; Utah, $6.80; Montana, $73.45, Arizona, $6; New Mex- 
ico, $4.15; Georgia, $29; Kentucky, $57.60; Tennessee, 
$1,117.86; Texas, $13.58; Mississippi, $90.50; Louisiana, 
$15.71 ; British Columbia, $73.25; Mexico, $20; Sweden, $50; 
enmark, $300; Germany, $2,450.22; Assam, $5; China, 
$30; Japan, $120; Miscellaneous, $203; Oklahoma, $24.75: 


R 
in the prosperous city of ACOMA and 
vicinity only. No drought. No pests. e-third 
valuation. Best of security. Highest safe interest. 
Successful experience. Semi-annual interest. For 
particulars, address, TACOMA INVESTMENT 
CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


STEEL PENS. 
A most excellent and agreeable tonic 


and appetizer. It nourishes and invigor- GOLD MEDAL, Panis Exposrrion, 1888, 


ates the tired brain and body, imparts THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


renewed energy and vitality, and enlivens 
the functions. 


Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville, N. J., says :— 

“T have used it for several years, not only in my THOMAS TODD, 
practice, but in my own individual cast, and con- 
sider it under all circumstances one of the best nerve ROOK JOB AND CARD PRINTER 
tonics that we possess. For mental exhaustion or j } " 
overwork it gives renewed strength and vigor to the 
entire system.” 7A BEACON AND 1 SOMERSET STREETS 
Room 2s), 
Descriptive pamphlet free. B 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Special attention paid to printing CuurcH Creeps, LIBRARY 


CATALOGUES, SERMONS, PROGRAMMES, etc. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


CAUTION : — Be sure the word “ Horsford’s’» Executed at short notice and at very reasonable prices, in the 
ison the label. All others are spurious. Never best manner, 
sold in bulk. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


Is the best remedy for colds, coughs, 
bronchitis, sore throat, la grippe, pneu- For Colds 
The monia, or Coughs 
ments of the vocal organs, throat, anc 
lungs. Its record covers half a century Bronchitis 
and is gathered from all quarters of the] Consumption 
globe. It is the favorite preparation 
Best with singers, actors, preachers, teachers, and public speakers. 
It soothes the inflamed membrane, promotes expectoration, 
and strengthens the voice. -Taken at the first symptoms of 
consumption, it checks further progress of the disease, and 
Cou h even in the later stages, it eases coughing and induces repose. 
g By reason of its great strength, it is the most economical 
medicine of the kind to be found anywhere in the world. 


“We have been dealing in Ayer’s Medicines for years, and 
have always found them to give the very best satisfaction. 
Cure One of our customers, a lady, was afflicted for a long time 

with chronic bronchitis. In the summer of 1889, after having 
used various remedies without benefit, she tried Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and almost immediately she was relieved, 
and in a short time, cured.’”’—R. 8. Webster & Co., Udora, Ont. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mass. 
Prompt to act, sure to cure 


YOU WILL FIND 


upon examination that the 


GRADED SERIES 


Lesson Helps and Ilustrated Papers 


Issued by the 


American Baptist Publication Society, 


are not only the BEST but the CHEAPEST. 


Compare our Prices with those of Similar 
Publications. 


Why Order from Other Publishers ? 


Second Quarter Now Ready. 
ORDER EARLY. 


CLUB PRICES. 
PRIMARY GRADE, 
Picture Lessons, 3 cents per quarter; 12 cents 
per year. 


Primary Quarterly, 24 cents per quarter; 9 cents 
per year. 
Our Little Ones, 25 cents per year. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE, 


Intermediate Quarterly, 24 cents per quarter; 9 
cents per year. 
Sunlight, 8 and 16 cents per year. 


ADVANCED GRADE, 
Advanced Quarterly, 24 cents per quarter; 10 
cents per year. 
Bible Lessons, 6 cents per year. 
Young Reaper, 10 and 20 cents per year. 


SENIOR GRADE, 


Senior Quarterly, 6 cents per quarter; 24 cents 
per year. 


Our Young People, 40 cents per year. Single 
copy, 50 cents per year. 
Worker, 6 cents per year. 
TEACHER. 
Baptist Teacher, 50 cents per year. Single copy, 
60 cents per year. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. | 
Baptist Superintendent, 25 cents per year. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


OUR NEW BOOKS. 
A Short history of the Baptists 


By HENRY C. VEDDER, 
12mo, 245 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Prof. Benjamin O. True, of Rochester Theological 
Seminary, writes: “It is history, not assumption or ro- 
mance. Its a is the result of the author’s fixed purpose 
to write a book neither too large nor too expensive for general 
use. Itis by far the best manual of Baptist Histo 
extant. I trust it will have the large circulation which it 
merits.” 

ny B. Thomas, of Newton Theological Institution. 
says: ‘It is a valuable accession to our denominatio 
literature, being judiciously concise, while perfectly lucid 
and fairly comprehensive. I should think its candid and 
impartial tone would impress favorably any reader however 
out of sympathy with Baptist notions, and do not doubt that 
it will prove attractive and instructive to the young people.” 


‘A CENTURY OF 
BAPTIST = FOREIGN = MISSIONS, 


By SOPHIE BRONSON TITTERINGTON. 


12mo, 300 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


This volume is especially prepared for the Baptist host of 
young people. ‘There is appended to each —- a series of 
questions for reviews. Pastors and teachers who are desirous 
of making the younger members of their churches familiar 
with the grand work which has been done, and is now being 
oe eh ponent in different lands, will find this an excellent 
text 


PROM THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 


A Story of the Dawn of Modern Missions. 


By the author of ‘* Old Bristol.” 
12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.50. 

An accurate account of the birth and development of the 
foreign-mission idea, beginning in England and carried into 
India. Its appearance, as we approach the centennial of 
foreign missions, is timely. 


THE STORY OF THE KAREN MISSION 


IN BASSEIN, 1838 - 1890; 


or, The Progress and Education of a People from a 
Degraded Heathenism to a Refined Christian 
Civilization. 

By L. P. BROCKETT, M. D. 


12mo, 160 pages. Price, 75 Cents. 


The title expresses the Pee truth this book is intended to 
convey. It is a striking demonstration of what the gospel 
done, is doing, and will continue to do until the end of tme. 
Let the book have a wide circulation, a careful reading and 
a grateful appreciation. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1420 Chestnut Street. 
BOSTON, 256 Washington Street. 
NEW YORK, Times Building, City Hall Park. 


CHICAGO, 122 Wabash Avenue. 
ST. LOUIS, trog Olive Street. 
ATLANTA, 66 1-2 Whitehall Street. 


